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Editorial 





KEEP THE CUSTOMERS. 


One sometimes 
the time taken by a convention session 
of reading and accepting committee 
reports might not better be given over 
to the audience to discuss topics of 
general. interest, either without pro- 
gram or, at most, an informal pro- 
gram. This is brought to mind by the 
successful session of the landscape 
group during the A. A. N. convention. 
This was started by the chairman’s 
calling on a few members, previously 
notified, to say something on the sub- 
ject of selling; afterward voluntary 
speakers from the floor carried the 
subject forward. 

The nurseryman who listened and 
thought about the brief comments of 
successive speakers obtained various 
ideas to help him in making sales. He 
probably noted one outstanding vein 
of thought throughout the remarks he 
heard, that the landscape nurseryman 
is most successful who obtains the 
confidence of those with whom he does 
business. Whether you call it “sell- 
ing yourself” or whether you consider 
it a long-range program developed by 
customers’ transactions with you, the 
object, either direct or indirect, is to 
secure the customer's belief that he 
may rely on your knowledge and 
ability to serve him. 


wonders whether 


Such confidence is not so easy to 
obtain as it might seem. Any firm's 
books will show lost customers. Why 
they are gone is not always apparent. 
The wise businessman regards such 
lost customers with disappointment, in 
his own organization as much as in the 
loss of dollars involved. The business- 
man who does not take into account 
the lost customers and endeavor to 
find out why they went elsewhere and 
whether he might have prevented their 
departure is going to lose more of 
them. 

The landscape nursery business is 
not the only one which gains by de- 
veloping personal confidence in cus- 
tomers. Of course, quality merchan- 
dise, prompt service and other things 
are likewise important, but they like- 
wise develop confidence. It will pay 
a nurseryman, whatever the branch of 
the field in which he is engaged, to 
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ask himself whether he is transacting 
his business in the way to gain the 
confidence of customers and, having 
obtained buyers, to keep them. 





WHERE’S YOUR CAPITAL? 


Discussions regarding nursery- 
men’s financing have been going on 
actively since the depression and 
probably before. Much can be read 
on that subject in the pamphlet con- 
taining the nurserymen’s letters to 
the Senate committee on small busi- 
ness, of which copies were recently 
distributed. 

More than once it has been said 
that a nurseryman, especially at this 
time, is inviting trouble if he uses the 
extra cash in the bank to plant a 
larger acreage of stock or to buy more 
land, instead of keeping his capital 
in liquid form for labor and other 
operating expenses between seasons 
or in a period when sales may not 
be so large and profitable. 

Anything the editor might add 
to the discussion is said more ex- 
plicitly and from long experience in 
the nursery business by E. Sam Hem- 
ming on the page about “This Busi 
ness of Ours” in this issue. The 
course pointed out there has been 
followed by the most successful nurs 
erymen of the present day. Read the 
article on “Credits and Finance” and 
see if it has something for you. 


BUY SUPPLIES NOW. 


To nurserymen who buy supplies 
in small quantities and as they need 
them, the rise in prices of packing 
materials may not yet be apparent. 

Supplied from the records of a 
large wholesale firm, the following 
advances over last spring's costs give 
an insight into what is transpiring: 


— Per cent increase 
Kraft paper in rolls.......................... 10 
Waterproof Paper 2 


Twine 


abor 

The increase in labor cost varies 
with localities and is governed by 
proximity to preparedness program 
centers. In some localities labor is 
almost unobtainable, regardless of 
the wage scale. 

Gasoline for operating trucks and 





cars has advanced from thirty-five to 
fifty per cent. Repairs have fol- 
lowed about the same trend, be- 
cause of advanced labor and parts 
cost. 

But that isn’t all! Later the nurs 
eryman may find it impossible to ob 
tain his requirements at any price. 
It is no longer a case of “how cheap 
can I buy it?” but “can I get it?” 
Some lines are feeling the pinch of 
the preparedness program in no un- 
certain terms, and as the weeks and 
months roll by, the pinch is likely 
to develop into a squeeze. 

Naturally, the condition is re- 
flected in the market price of nurs- 
ery stock. Prices are being marked 
up, compared to six months ago, and 
all indications point to further in 
creases to keep pace with costs. 

The present sales situation, on the 
other hand, is decidedly encouraging 
and should foster optimism in the 
heart of every nurseryman, large and 
Increased pay rolls and higher 
prices represent greater purchasing 
power on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homeewner. Bigger and _ better 
plantings of all nursery materials 
should result. 


small. 





BRUSH UP, BOYS! 
Mackinac island was an excellent 
place to botanize, a number of nurs 
erymen found on the A. A. N. cruise. 
Some are quite good at it, though 


many found themselves outside 
familiar territory. The shrub that 
brought forth a half-dozen wild 


guesses was identified by Tom Pin- 
ney, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., who is 
much interested in native plants. 

The plant was Shepherdia cana 
densis, or buffalo berry, having leaves 
elliptic or ovalish, from three 
quarters of an inch to one and one 
half inches long, green above and 
silvery beneath. This species only 
grows up to eight feet in height and 
is without spines or thorns. 

The other common shepherdia, 
argentea, has thorns, grows larger 
and has bigger leaves, silvery on both 
sides. 

Both species are among the hardi 
est shrubs in cultivation, especially 
S. argentea, which is sometimes 
planted for hedges in places where 
no other hedge plant will survive. 
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Whether you are announcing a novelty or offering a line 
of stock for sale, you will find advertising space in the American 
Nurseryman the most effective and the most economical means 
of reaching all your prospects in the trade. 


“We wish to take this occasion to thank you for the nice 
layout of our full-page advertisement in the April 1 issue and 
of the one-third page offering of stock in the June 1 issue of your 
We received a very gratifying response from 
both of these advertisements, and we feel that the money spent 
was a good_investment.” 


fine publication. 


Kenyon’s Nursery, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
By W. D. Kenyon, June 13, 1941. 
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Michigan Meeting at State College 


Sweltering in the heat that affected 
most of the country, a good proportion 
of the members of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen were present 
at East Lansing, July 29 and 30, for 
the instructive program supplied 
chiefly by the staff of Michigan State 
College for the summer meeting. 
About 100 attended the banquet, 
hearing Henry Ford’s Mercury 
Rangers, a talented western quintet 
of instrumentalists and singers, and 
a short inspirational address by C. W. 
Otto, secretary of the Lansing cham- 
ber of commerce. A score of women 
enjoyed a flower arrangement demon- 
stration by Paul Krone and a tour 
of the campus guided by Evan Roberts 
while an audience of about fifty men 
interestingly followed the sessions. 

Winter Injury. 

After opening remarks by President 
Harold Paul and a welcome by Dr. 
E. L. Anthony, dean of agriculture, 
the first topic, winter injury of ever- 
greens, was discussed by Prof. C. E. 
Russell and Prof. E. J. Miller. 

Mr. Russell referred to three types 
of cold that may cause injury to the 
parts of conifers above ground. First 
is unusually cold weather in late Octo- 
ber, November or early December 
before plants have become mature 
enough to stand such temperatures; 
late warm weather and autumn rains 
delaying maturity contribute to sus- 
ceptibility to this cause. Second is 
winter cold associated with dry soil 
conditions, which may be alleviated 
by watering if the ground is not 
frozen. Third is untimely cold in late 
winter or early spring after warm 
weather has induced some activity in 
tree growth. He also referred to some 
trials with seedling evergreens over the 
past two winters, in which only Nor- 
way spruce showed injury in 1940, 
while Chinese and American arbor- 
vites, Norway and white spruces and 
Japanese yew showed more than 
seventy-five per cent injury, Colorado 
blue spruce about fifty-five per cent 
and Savin juniper only eighteen per 
cent in 1941. 

Prof. E. J. Miller traced the de- 
velopment of wax emulsions for spray- 
ing nursery stock to prevent drying 
out, begun ten years ago at Michigan 


State College by the late Dr. J. A. 


Neilson. The product today known as 
Dowax has increased in the extent of 
its application, to evergreens as well 
as deciduous plants. 


Identification Contests. 


After luncheon at the Union build- 
ing, the afternoon session was opened 
by a contest in insect and plant identi- 
fication. Twenty-six insect pests or 
parts of plants damaged by them were 
exhibited, but no nurserymen could 
name fifteen of them, a minimum set 
by Prof. Ray Hutson. In identifica- 
tion of sprays of foliage from twenty- 
six shrubs and small trees, they were 
much more successful, Prof. C. W. 
Barr found, Henry Kleine naming 
twenty-two and E. W. Rice, twenty 
one. 


Sticker-Spreaders. 
Then Prof. Ray Hutson demon- 


strated the action of sticker-spreaders 
for insect control. These are required 
for the most effective application of 
the poisons such as arsenate of lead, 
sulphur, nicotine, rotenone and pyre- 
thrum. Skim milk, dried milk, flour 
and Bordeaux mixture are good com- 
mon spreaders with arsenate of lead. 
Soap and Dreft are good with the 
contact poison sprays. About 300 
trade-marked sticker-spreaders are of- 
fered, he said. In some cases mineral 
oil emulsions are usable. 

The discovery of an effective sticker 
may make possible the control of a 
pest otherwise elusive, he said, as in 
the case of the rose chafer. Recently 
the control of that insect has appeared 
in Pyrospread, a liquid, supplied by 
the Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co. 
and the Hercules Powder Co. A 
powder, Pyrocide, has also recently 
been offered by a Chicago chemical 
firm. 

Results of experiments with red 
raspberry plants were given by Prof. 
R. E. Loree. Using mulches of peat, 
straw, sawdust and leguminous hay 
(clover and alfalfa), he found a big 
increase in the production of suckers 
over plants not mulched. He sug- 
gested better handling of red rasp- 
berry plants, to give the berry grow- 
ers greater satisfaction. 

Field demonstrations of mosquito 
control conducted by Prof. Eugenia 
McDaniel were interesting. A one- 


pound can of Nico-fume, the pres- 
sure fumigator can used in green- 
houses, emitted smoke that killed 
mosquitoes in shrubs, vines and trees 
—effective for two or three weeks, 
she said, if no breeding spot of water 
were near. Then a power sprayer 
was used to apply a nicotine spray- 

one pint of Black-leaf 40 to 100 gal- 
lons of water, with four ounces of 
Dreft—to drive the pests out of 
lawn, shrubs and trees. If a pond 
furnishes a breeding ground, she 
advised the sprinkling on the water's 
surface of one-half pound of Paris 
green to an acre. 

The close of the afternoon was 
given over to a visit to the experi- 
ment station fruit tree nursery with 
F. N. Hewetson by some and a tour 
of the campus for study of orna- 
mental plants with C. W. Barr by 
others. 

After the banquet in the evening, 
some of the visitors attended a pre- 
sentation of “Tovarich” by summer 
school dramatic students. Others 
sought round-table pastimes at Ab- 
bott hall, a college dormitory, in 
which all the visitors were provided 
with comfortable and convenient 
lodging for the night. 

The new state commissioner of 
agriculture, Leo V. Card, spoke 
briefly at the banquet. 

Second Day. 


Opening the morning session, July 
30, Joseph E. Howland talked on the 
culture of Daphne Cneorum and ef- 
forts to control a disease that causes 
defoliation of the branches in spring 
and failure to flower normally. Work 
is being done, but no control has 
been found. On its propagation he 
said Professor Wildon had secured 
rapid results from taking mallet cut- 
tings of layered branches, each in- 
cluding the small white rooted 
growths produced at the nodes. Soft- 
wood cuttings from plants carried 
over winter in a greenhouse were 
apparently successful. 

QO. I. Gregg, extension specialist in 
landscape architecture, delivered a talk 
with colored slides such as he gives, 
at the rate of about 100 a year, be- 
fore farm groups and other organiza- 
tions, helping the members design 
better plantings about their homes. 
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Past president of the Advertising 
Federation of America and now ad- 
vertising director of La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago, Elon Bor- 
ton talked on advertising for nurs- 
erymen. He first gave the general 
ABC's of advertising and suggested, 
of the various media available, word 
of mouth ranked first and then news- 
paper and direct-mail if suitably em- 
ployed. He spoke from the point of 
view of the buyer of nursery stock, 
relating his ignorance of plants and 
their care, and suggested many forms 
of free service and advice the public 
would welcome. How to bring in 
the dollars was not dwelt upon. 


Soils and Lawns. 


Soil and fertilizer problems relat- 
ing to landscaping were capably dis- 
cussed by Dr. James Tyson, assistant 
professor of soils. He reviewed soil 
tests, preparation of soil to fit the 
needs of the plants to be set in it, 
making of artificial manure and add- 
ing organic matter to soil by plowing 
under green crops. 


In the matter of lawns he was 
more explicit, asserting that bent 
lawns were generally undesirable in 
Michigan unless the owner was pre- 
pared to provide the constant care 
necessary. He deplored the inclusion 
of bents in lawn grass mixtures, gen- 
erally the highest-priced, as trouble 
usually occurred after two or three 
years, when diseases affected the bent 
grass. In sunny situations no difficulty 
should be had in establishing a good 
lawn of Kentucky blue grasses. In 
shady places, chewing’s or New 
Zealand fescue or Poa trivialis should 
be used, with some light application 
of fertilizer through the summer, as 
well as watering, to enable the grass 
to meet the competition of the feed- 
ing roots of the trees producing the 
shade. The fertilizer now generally 
recommended is 10-6-4, and the rate 
of application for a lawn in autumn 
or early spring is ten pounds per 
thousand square feet, well watered 
in—the water being most essential. 


In the afternoon Prof. C. E. Wil- 
don showed colored slides of some 
of the hardy garden chrysanthemums 
he had named out of 3,000 seedlings, 
largely from crosses made with 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture material. He is seeking vari- 
eties flowering the first week in Sep- 
tember, hardy and double. He said 
garden chrysanthemums do better if 
divided every ydar or two. Bad drain- 


age of the soil is responsible for many 
cases of winterkilling. 


Question Box. 

The concluding feature, a question 
box, required much more time than 
expected, fully two hours, because 
of the interest in the subjects pre- 
sented earlier and the readiness of 
the college staff to give explicit ad- 
vice. A few of the important an- 
swers follow. 

Red spider is well controlled by a 
spray of one pound of one per cent 
rotenone to 100 gallons of water with 
the addition of two and two-thirds 
pints of sulphonated castor oil. The 
spray also kills thrips. 

Hot water treatment for nematodes 
is only worth while on expensive va- 
rieties of peonies. The cheaper vari- 
eties, said Prof. Ray Nelson, may be 
at least partly rid of nematodes by 
planting small divisions in heavy clay 
soil, since the nematodes cannot mi- 
grate rapidly in such a medium. 

Artificial gas is several times as 
toxic to plants as natural gas. 

Chewing’s fescue should be sought 
for grass in the shade, as the price of 
Poa trivialis has risen sharply since 
imports from Europe have been 
affected by the war. 

Fertilizers with an inorganic base 
are easier to handle than those with 
an organic base, as well as cheaper, 
since the latter do not become effective 
until the temperature reaches 65 de- 
grees. Some golf courses use the fer- 
tilizers with organic base, said Dr. 
Tyson, because damage is avoided if 
inefficient laborers fail to water it in. 

Calcium cyanide, a powder, dropped 
in a hole pierced in ant hills, which 
is then covered, exterminates those 
insects. In a lawn the ants may be 
killed by flooding their haunts with 
a contact spray such as nicotine. 


Business. 


The winter meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at the Hayes hotel, 
Jackson, January 28 and 29, 1942. 

Arthur L. Watson presented a me- 
morial resolution expressing the deep 
loss of the association in the recent 
death of Benjamin J. Greening. 

He likewise offered a_ resolution 
thanking the college staff for the excel- 
lent program. Later comments showed 
the general approval of this type of 
meeting. Bernard Ward received 
commendation for his part in the 
arrangements. 

In accordance with the resolution 
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passed at the association's meeting last 
January, President Harold Paul ap- 
pointed a committee to study means 
of undertaking publicity for the in- 
dustry in the state. The committee 
consisted of Harry Malter, chairman; 
Alex Hunziker, Arthur L. Watson, 
John Stark and R. L. Brown and re- 
ported that, for lack of present recom- 
mendation, the executive committee 
give the subject its consideration. 
Concluding discussion showed much 
favor for this type of educational pro- 
gram, with short discussions of numer- 
ous subjects and ample opportunity to 
ask questions. In holding interest to 
the end and in information presented, 
this was a notably successful meeting. 





CERTIFIED TREE EXPERTS. 


When the New Jersey tree expert 
bureau held the first examination for 
applicants, at Trenton May 28, 
twenty-four tree surgeons were pres- 
ent, and the following fifteen were 
successful in securing certificates per- 
mitting them to use the title “certified 
tree expert”: 

Philip E. Alden, Arlington. 

Henry F. Bosenberg, New Brunswick. 

James J. D’Arcy, Jr., Maple Shade. 

Charles E. Daly, Fairlawn. 

I. B. Dewson, Ridgewood. 

John G. Fish, Elizabeth. ° 

William V. Groepler, Bernardsville. 

Robert H. Hunter, West Orange. 

Ralph T. Kaufman, Rutherford. 

John C. Kievit, Glen Rock. 

Gordon H. Knowles, Verona. 

Charles L. Parker, Princeton. 

Winston Parker, Moorestown. 

Herman S. Porter, West Orange. 

Walter M. Ritchie, Rahway. 


Reporting the results, Philip E. 
Alden said in The Shade Tree, “A 
gratifying phase of the picture is the 
number of nurserymen who took the 
examination and passed. Such proce- 
dure argues well for the purchaser 
of nursery stock, for he can be 
doubly sure that his shade tree mate- 
rial will have been given the proper 
nursery attention and will be planted 
in the best location to develop satis’ 
factorily.” 

THE American Cemetery Owners’ 
Association will hold its twelfth an- 
nual convention, September 28 to 
October 1, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

N. S. RIVERS has taken over the 
Time Supply Nursery, 3003 Wil- 
shire boulevard, Santa Monica, Cal., 
and has transferred many plants from 
his roughstone gardens in Mande- 
ville canyon. ' 





we 
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Do Trees Advertise Your Town? 


The nurserymen of Louisville and 
surrounding localities are annually 
visited by out-of-state Derby cus- 
tomers who usually tell the follow- 
ing story: “We admire your dog- 
woods so much that we should like 
to take some home. Can't we buy 
some and take with us?” Some 
nurserymen, after quick thinking, de- 
cide that if such persons have money 
to come to the Derby and bet on 
horses they may just as well spend 
some money on dogwoods and help 
out the nurserymen, in spite of the 
fact that the visitor's home state 
is not suitable for growing dogwoods 
and when dogwoods are in bloom is a 
poor time for transplanting, espe- 
cially if they have to be hauled a 
long distance in an automobile, some- 
times tied on the outside. An order 
for shipping at the proper time is 
seldom obtained; so the honest thing 
to do is tell the visitors to see their 
local nurseryman. 

Naturally, this demand starts us 
thinking that we have something 
here to attract outsiders, something 
they have not at home. Now, we 
really have not many dogwoods here 
of blooming age and what we do 
have are on old estates, planted some 
twenty-five years ago. What a pity 
they didn’t plant more in those days! 

This perhaps is an ideal time to 
start something, because it takes time 
to plan and raise money for large 
enough plantings to show from ten 
to twenty-five years hence that this 
generation did its part in making 
Louisville a dogwood center. 

We know much has been done 
when we see 1,000 young dogwoods 
planted on the thirty miles between 
Louisville and Shelbyville, and the 
city of Shelbyville boasts better than 
1,000 dogwoods planted in the past 
three years. None is planted in back 
yards, but all are on main streets and 
other conspicuous places, where they 
can be enjoyed by the traveling 
masses. Anchorage, too, planted 
‘nearly 100 several years ago, along 
a stretch, in memory of a deceased 
tree lover. 

It would be a fine thing if a dog- 
wood clubcould be formed with head- 
quarters in Louisville and members 


By Nick Verburg 


When this talk was made be- 
fore the Jefferson County Retail 
Nurserymen’s Association by 
Nick Verberg, of Nick's Nurs- 
ery, Anchorage, Ky., it bore the 
title, “Plant More Dogwoods.” 
But the idea of planting trees na- 
tive to a locality as a distinctive 
sign to tourists, and indeed as an 
attraction to them, has possibili- 
ties that reach beyond any one 
town or tree. Here is described 
the nurserymen’s part in materi- 
alizing a praiseworthy objective. 





in Shelbyville, Bardstown, Carroll- 
ton, Fort Knox, Elizabethtown and 
other approaching towns, which 
should be heavily planted, as well 
as all roads leading into Louisville. 
It would be little trouble to secure 
such spots as are now used for sign- 
boards. Such spaces could be fenced 
in to protect them from livestock, 
and large groups of dogwoods planted 
with a background of our native 
cedar or pine. The dogwood could 
be interplanted with spicebush, red- 
bud, sumac and other native mate- 
rial. As for the signboards, if Louis- 
ville and its approaching towns were 
thus beautified, we should get more 
visitors and they would dwell within 
our portals long enough to buy our 
merchandise without having to read 
about it on signboards. 

Such group planting should be 
practiced more, since it is not a se- 
cret that the dogwood is one of the 
hard-to-grow flowering trees, and in 
groups it costs less to look after them 
for the first two or three years. Also, 
it will be easier to back them up 
with evergreens for protection, espe- 
cially on the south and west. One 
can notice how dogwoods thrive in 
their native stage along the outside 
of woods on the east or north side, 
which proves that protection from 
south and west is to their liking. 
Often people are of the opinion that 
since dogwoods need protection they 
can be planted under a large shade 
tree. Experience has shown that this 
is not true, for even if they live, 
there are not enough vitality and 
moisture to produce a good crop of 


flowers. On the other hand, when we 
see dogwoods thrive in the woods, it 
is because they grew up together 
with the surrounding trees and be- 
came well rooted and established. 
In that case they do well, but not if 
planted under large trees. 

If I were to be questioned as to 
the best time to plant dogwoods, I 
should say March. However, suc- 
cessful plantings are made all the 
way from October through April. 
It is not impossible for this section 
of Kentucky to plant 5,000 dogwoods 
each year for the next ten years, in 
addition to protecting and caring for 
those already planted. It seems that 
the parks of Louisville could stand 
many more dogwoods, and there 
alone we could, within a few years, 
share such attention as is now given 
to Washington when the Japanese 
flowering cherries are blooming. 
Neighboring Indiana will come along 
and plant a few thousand dogwoods, 
in addition to what has been planted 
in the past years there. 

In conclusion, because these words 
are voiced by a nurseryman, the idea 
is not intended for commercial gain 
or to unload surplus nursery stock 
because the following statement is 
a proved fact. The nurseries of Jef- 
ferson county carry a fair supply of 
specimen dogwood trees, enough for 
the regular local requirements, but 
no one is overstocked. It also can 
be said that nurserymen, realizing the 
fact that dogwoods need special at- 
tention for successful transplanting, 
have prepared their trees by root- 
pruning and transplanting, which all 
point to a better stand. It has been 
generally accepted that dogwoods 
should not be bought far off and 
shipped in, but rather be bought 
near by, where they can be dug and 
planted the same day. 





AUGUST P. BEILMANN has 
been appointed manager of the Gray 
Summit arboretum of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, to suc- 
ceed L. P. Jensen, who died April 23. 
Recognized for his scientific knowl- 
edge of arboriculture, Mr. Beilmann 
has addressed many groups of nurs- 
erymen and of arborists. 








First Patent Case 


Issuance June 24, 1941, of plant 
patent No. 477, for a seedless pine- 
apple orange, to Robert Lee Ragin, 
Shiloh, Fla., assignor to George W. 
Clapp, doing business as Clapp & 
Clapp, Orlando, Fla., marked the 
conclusion of the first plant patent 
interference case in the United States 
patent office. 

This interference involved an ap- 
plication filed March 1, 1940, by 
Arthur A. Dunn; an application 
filed October 14, 1939, by Robert 
Lee Ragin, and an application filed 
May 8, 1937, by Charles W. Carlile. 
The board of examiners in deciding 
the case deemed the question was not 
one of originality, but one of priority 
among the applicants. 

It was brought out in the testi- 
mony that the mutation of seedless- 
ness occurred on a tree in a grove 
cultivated by Arthur A. Dunn. Rob- 
ert Ragin was given permission to 
cut budwood in the grove, in 1934, 
and in so doing obtained bud stock 
from the tree on which the mutation 
occurred. He at once started to re- 
produce the mutation asexually and 
offered witnesses to that effect. 

Subsequently Mr. Dunn sold the 
tree with the mutating branch to 
Charles Carlile, who shortly after 
applied for a patent on the variety. 
Still later Mr. Dunn also applied, 
with knowledge that the other ap- 
plications had been made. He con- 
tended priority of knowledge alone 
gave him basis for his claim. 

The examiners relied on the text 
of the plant patent act that stipulates 
invention or discovery and asexual 
reproduction as prerequisite for pat- 
ent rights. They found through the 
testimony that although the original 
owner of the mutating tree may have 
known of the mutation prior to 1933, 
he did nothing about it to reduce it 
to practice and therefore did not 
complete the requirements for patent 
rights. Although he did not show 
the mutation to Mr. Ragin, he did 
show it to Mr. Carlile, who was there- 
fore prevented from claiming discov- 
ery. While Mr. Carlile subsequently 
reproduced the mutation in 1938, it 
was not until after he had filed ap- 
plication for the patent. 

Mr. Ragin, it was found, had lo- 
cated the mutation himself and had 


reproduced it by 1936, by top-work- 
ing grafts on established trees before 
applying for the patent. He, there- 
fore, according to the examiners, was 
the first to complete the essential 
requirements of the patent applica- 
tion by discovering and reproduc 
ing the mutation. 

Important points in the decision, 
on which appeals for delay have been 
refused, include the following: 

The plant must actually exist and 
reproductions thereof must be ob- 
tainable by one of the usual forms 
of asexual propagation as a prerequi- 
site for patent application, because 
only reproduction proves that it is a 
true bud sport. 

Filing of an application is not con- 
sidered a proper reduction to practice, 
because of the statutory provision. 

Knowledge of the invention alone 
prior to the time of discovery by an- 
other who reduces it to practice does 
not constitute prior claim, even 
though the person having first knowl- 
edge may be the actual owner of the 
new plant and it occurs on his prop- 
erty. 

The date of a reduction to practice 
is the date on which the reproduc- 
tion proves capable of transmitting 
the character sought in the original. 
In this case, the examiners held it to 
be the date on which the first gener- 
ation produced fruit of a true seed- 
less pineapple orange type. 

Mr. Dunn claimed that he had 
sold the patent rights at the time he 
sold the original tree to Mr. Carlile. 
The board of examiners held that he 
could not have sold the patent rights 
at that time since he could not have 
known whether it would reproduce 
asexually true to type, not having 
propagated it then. 

It has been stated that plant patent 
No. 477 will be merchandised and 
grown under the name of Ragin’s 
seedless pineapple orange, by Clapp 
& Clapp, nursery division, Orlan- 
do, Fla. 





LONDON SHOWS GO ON. 


According to an English trade pa- 
per, the Horticultural Advertiser, the 
monthly show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, held in the Old Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, Lon- 
don, June 17 and 18, was an improve- 
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ment on the show of the preceding 
month, both in the number of ex- 
hibits and visitors. Summer flowers 
put in an appearance, and some ex- 
cellent groups of irises, lupines, lilies 
and azaleas were staged, in addition 
to other groups of flowering shrubs, 
carnations, rock and alpine plants and 
orchids. The attendance was quite 
good. 


NEW PLANT PATENT. 


The following plant patent was 
issued July 22, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 479. Peach tree. Frederick W. 
Hofmann, Blacksburg, Va. A new and 
distinct variety of peach tree character- 
ized as to novelty by the nonfuzzy, plum- 
like, waxy and smooth skin of its fruit; 
the firmness of the flesh of such fruit, 
the winter hardiness of the tree, hardiness 
of bud and blossom to spring freezes and 
frosts, the form and number of glands and 
resistance to brown rot. 





NOW GRANDDAUGHTERS! 
J. Frank Schmidt, who has for 


years been known among the best 
growers of Oregon nursery stock, 
now is turning his attention to raising 
granddaughters. Dan and Don 
Schmidt, twins, who have for several 
years been engaged in the business 
with their father, as J. Frank Schmidt 
& Sons, Troutdale, Ore., both have 
had daughters born to them within 
the past three months. The illus- 
tration on this page shows the grand- 
father holding Diane Schmidt. 

This firm grows stock on contract 
for the Portland Wholesale Nursery 
Co., Portland, Ore.; so it looks as 
though Manager Avery H. Steinmetz 
will have to get adequate prices to 
provide for the upbringing of these 
two new young ladies. 














J. Frank Schmidt and Granddaughter. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Kniphofia Galpinii. 


(June 10, 1941.) A New York 
correspondent who bought several 
plants of Kniphofia Galpinii this 
spring with the hope of working up 
a stock inquires about its hardiness. 
If it is true Galpinii, a plant with 
grassy, almost erect foliage and 
orange-salmon flowers on_ slender, 
18-inch stems all during late summer, 
I should not expect it to be hardy 
anywhere in New York without pro- 
tection. It may, however, be win- 
tered in a frame or cellar and is worth 
that effort to keep it. I found, when 
I grew it from seeds several years ago, 
that it was one of the best of the 
small torch lilies, and I am glad to 
see that it has finally reached our 
trade. If you live in the warmer 
parts of our country, you will scarcely 
make a mistake by adding it to your 
list; growers like the New York gen- 
tleman may find it useful if they have 
customers who think enough of their 
plants to take care of the tender ones. 


Selling Torch Lilies. 


(June 10, 1941.) Speaking of 
Kniphofia Galpinii makes me wonder 
if neighborhood growers take advan- 
tage of the peculiar characteristics of 
torch lilies as landscape plants when 
they are sold. I know of few other 
plants that look more out of place 
when planted singly; on the other 
hand, not many have more landscape 
value when planted in masses. If one 
had a well placed group, say at least 
a dozén of one kind, in which care 
had been taken to get good color 
associates, it might be the means of 
selling dozen lots instead of single 
specimens. Incidentally, I have found 
that the idea (it is not original, of 
course, and not even new) works 
equally well with most items that are 
best in large groups. 


Gentiana Saxosa. 


(Jute 10, 1941.) The same New 
York grower asks about Gentiana 
saxosa. I am glad of the opportunity 
to say a few words about that New 
Zealander, because I have often 
thought about including it in. these 
notes, but always concluded it was 


By C. W. Wood 


More comments on the useful- 
ness, propagation and culture of 
less common herbaceous peren- 
nials that are of interest particu- 
larly to the neighborhood 
grower, tested and studied in re- 
cent seasons in the writer's nurs- 


ery in northern Michigan. 





scarcely worth the space. In the first 
place, it is not hardy here, and I 
doubt if it would be in the open in 
New York, though it might be on 
Long Island and other places near the 
ocean. And in the second place, its 
rather small white flowers (Correvon's 
“Alpine Plants” calls it light blue, 
but that must be an oversight unless 
the occasional purple vein gave the 
bloom a blue look in his climate) are 
scarcely worth the trouble needed to 
keep the plant in a happy frame of 
mind. As I have never been able 
to flower it except in pots, I cannot 
say what it would need in the open, 
though it surely would require con- 
stant moisture at the roots and per- 
haps some shade in hot gardens. The 
plant grows six inches or less high 
and has a quite long blooming season, 
commencing here in July and continu- 
ing into autumn, if everything goes 
well. 


Begonia Evansiana. 


(March 1, 1937.) Begonia Evansi- 
ana is not new, as some of the cata- 
logues say, having been introduced to 
cultivation in the early part of the 
past century, the first reference noted 
being that at Kew Gardens in 1804. 
James Abercrombie, in his “Practical 
Gardener” in 1834, speaks of it as 
being one of the commoner green- 
house plants of that time, saying that 
the “stem dies down in autumn, hav- 
ing produced small bulbs at the joints, 
from which young plants are raised 
the succeeding spring. There is a 
bulb at the root, which will send up 
a new stem.” A little later Mrs. 
Loudon in her “Ladies’ Companion 
to the Flower Garden” speaks of it, 
though she calls it B. discolor, as be- 
ing the commonest kind at that time, 


which was in the 1840's. “B. dis- 
color,” she wrote, “which has the 
leaves beautifully veined with crim- 
son underneath, is the commonest 
kind, and it thrives in the greenhonse, 
or in a room, throwing out numerous 
suckers, each with a tuberous root, 
which only requires separating from 
the parent and potting, to become a 
fresh plant. The only objection to the 
culture of this plant is that it is very 
apt to be infested with the red spider. 
When planted out in the summer, it 
continues to produce flowers for sev- 
eral months.” It need only be added 
that the flowers are large, pale pink or 
flesh-colored, on plants up to two feet 
in height. 

The catalogues are quite right, how- 
ever, when they call it hardy. In 
fact, they are more nearly correct 
than most of the literature, which 
leaves the impression that it is only 
capable of standing a few degrees of 
frost. There was a planting of it in 
the garden at Butler University a few 
years ago, which the director said had 
withstood two periods of 10 degrees 
below zero without protection except 
from the fallen leaves of near-by 
trees. The difference of opinion re- 
garding the plant's hardiness will per- 
haps be more easily reconciled when 
we remember that its natural range 
extends from Java to Japan. Material 
from the former would likely be un- 
able to stand any frost, while that 
from Japan would no doubt be hardy 
in all except the coldest parts of this 
country. 

Phlox Scleranthifolia. 


(June 10, 1941.) After so many 
unhappy experiences with western 
phloxes as I have had, it is encour- 
aging, as well as gratifying, to come 
across one that is as easily satisfied 
as P. scleranthifolia. When it arrived 
in seeds in early 1940, I consulted 
Rydberg to see what it was and where 
it came from and was not assured of 
a pleasant time when I read that it 
grows on mountain sides from South 
Dakota and Montana to Colorado at 
10,000 to 13,000 feet altitude. Sub- 
sequent events, however, have been 
a series of pleasant surprises, reveal- 
ing in the plant an amiable disposi- 
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tion, which has allowed it to feel at 
home in my light sandy soil in full 
sun, and a lovely period of flowering 
last spring, when it covered its little 
green mounds with white phlox flow- 
ers, the entire plant not over two 
inches tall. 


The experience confirms again my 
often-expressed opinion that many 
western plants now considered difh- 
cult of culture in the east would prove 
much easier, often quite tractable, if 
one started with seeds rather than 
collected plants. I could name dozens 
of examples from my own experience, 
but the much-named member of the 
portulaca family which is variously 
known as Lewisia pygmza, Calan- 
drinia pygmza and Oreobroma pyg- 
mza will serve. I have had it several 
times in collected plants, but never 
for long, because it disliked the move 
from its high home (10,000 feet up 
Arapahoe peak) to my lowland gar- 
den. A few years ago I was for- 
tunate enough to save a few home- 
grown seeds, and they gave me a few 
plants that are quite at home in a 
dry spot in shade. And so it goes with 
many westerners of unsavory repu- 
tations. 

The phlox referred to above would 
make a good item for the neighbor- 
hood grower, I believe, because of its 
unassuming beauty and rareness. It is 
quite easy to grow from seeds, if 
frozen, and I suspect that it would 
grow readily from cuttings. After 
years of experimenting with creeping 
phloxes, I believe the following propa- 
gation schedule is best, everything con- 
sidered, for the majority of growers: 
In early September make cuttings 
long enough to handle with ease, of 
current season’s growth. Insert these, 
after trimming in the usual way, in 
sandy soil in a frame. Here we can 
use an uncovered frame, because we 
are usually assured of a thick covering 
of snow from November until spring, 
but in sections of alternate freezing 
and thawing it would probably be 
better to use a sash-protected frame; 
otherwise the cuttings would heave 
badly during the winter. With ordi- 
Mary care ninety per cent are sufh- 
ciently rooted by the time snow comes 
to go through the winter and be ready 
for lining out in spring. 

Anemone Albana. 

(June 20, 1941.) I often wonder 

why more neighborhood nurserymen 


do not make use of the geographical 
forms of Anemone Pulsatilla. I do not 


know how many are in commerce (I 
have had a dozen or more), but there 
must be a score, in addition to a num- 
ber of named garden varieties. Any- 
way, there is a lot of good material 
there, much of it never seen in 
nurseries. 

One of the best that I have grown 
is a form from the Caucasus, known 
as A. albana, but which to a non- 
botanist is merely a small form of 
Pulsatilla with a pleasing range of 
flower colors. It is smaller than most 
of its relatives, seldom exceeding a 
height of six inches, as it grew here, 
and the colors run through mauves 
and lilacs to purple. I have seen pure 
white mentioned in European lists, 
and another appears in the literature 
as variety lutea, which would indicate 
yellow. Most of the geographical 
forms come quite true to color, but this 
one shows sufficient variation to make 
an interesting task of growing it from 
seeds. Selected forms, of course, may 
be grown from cuttings of the fleshy 
roots, as has been pointed out before 
in these columns. 


Thymus Serpyllum. 


(June 20, 1941.) Although the an- 
cients saw less virtue in thyme than in 
most aromatic plants, they, in addition 
to its value “against the bitings of any 
venomous beast,” as Gerard has it, 
found the genus, and especially the 
mother-of-thyme (T. Serpyllum) use- 
ful garden plants. Instead of the two 
kinds of Serpyllum mentioned by 
Gerard, we have, as the result of fol- 
lowing the wanderings of the plant 
over the valleys, hillsides and low 
mountains of temperate Europe, Asia 
and northern Africa, a myriad forms. 
That condition has made life more 
difficult for the botanists who have felt 
the urge to ferret out the relationships 
of the different kinds, but it has been 
a boon to the gardener with dry sunny 
spots to clothe in pleasing fragrant 
herbage and in flowers of different 
shades. 

It may be that the botanists have 
straightened out the puzzle to their 
own satisfaction; if so, they apparently 
have failed to satisfy each other of the 
correctness of their interpretations, as 
one may verify by consulting the au- 
thorities when trying to identify his 
plants. When the experts disagree, a 
mere gardener can only hope that he 
is not too far wrong when he labels 
his plants. 

The variableness of Serpyllum has 
been, as was previously mentioned, a 
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godsend to the gardener, for a little 
searching will reveal a form for most 
garden purposes, so long as the situ- 
ation is sunny and well drained. If he 
wants a close, dense carpet to cover 
the spaces between steppingstones, to 
plant in the crevices of the paved ter- 
race or to serve other similar roles, 
he will find it in varieties like albus, 
coccineus, lanuginosus and minus, 
all ground-hugging plants of dense 
growth. 

Albus is, as its name implies, a 
white-flowered form, with rather pale 
green leaves and a long blooming sea- 
son. In addition to its uses mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, it is use- 
ful as a ground cover over small, 
hardy bulbs and as a wall plant, ex- 
tending its pale green fingers along 
every crevice. Experience here tells 
me it is not so drought-resistant as 
most of its kind, needing some atten- 
tion from the hose during long dry 
periods; so it should not be used over 
Iris reticulata, Mariposa lilies and 
other plants that should be kept dry 
during their dormant season, which 
unfortunately corresponds with the 
time that the thyme needs to be 
watered. 

On the other hand, coccineus has 
here in northern Michigan shown a 
more friendly disposition. It is, in 
addition, one of the most delightful 
of the tiny ones, as well as one of the 
showiest. The foliage carpet that it 
weaves is of about the same density 
as the next preceding, but in this case 
the color is a dark shining green, over 
which a layer of bright crimson flow- 
ers is spread in June and July. 

Take the loveliest thyme that you 
know, cover its foliage with a coating 
of gray wool, and you have variety 
lanuginosus, one of the best of all 
carpeting plants. In it one finds al- 
most everything that the perfect 
ground cover of sun-loving tempera- 
ment is expected to possess, including 
beauty of leafage and an amiable dis- 
position which allows it to be con- 
tented under the most trying condi- 
tions. But, like everything of an 
earthly nature, it falls short of abso- 
lute perfection, failing in the number 
of flowers produced. In truth, unless 
one is luckier than I have been, he 
may not see a lanuginosus flower in 
his lifetime, except on the new Hall's 
variety, which is a quite generous pro 
ducer of rich red blooms. The ability 
to yield flowers, however, has taken 
away some of the woolliness of the 
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type; so one loses beauty of foliage 
while gaining a few flowers. 

I am not sure that I have ever had 
variety minus. The Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture does not mention it at 
all, and the other available books are 
rather vague when they speak of it, 
though all seem to agree that it is 
something of a miff, demanding the 
most perfect drainage in a lean soil, 
though not without moisture. That 
sounds like no thyme that I know; so 
I am not sure that the tiny-leaved, 
pink-flowered creeper which I grew 
from a packet of seeds marked T. S. 
minus is the true thing. If it is, mois- 
ture is of little concern to it, nor is 
the presence or absence of fertility of 
great moment in its life. 

The form of Serpyllum known in 
gardens as splendens is rampant and 
beautiful in its thick fluffy carpet of 
green and quite tall spikes of brilliant 
rosy-red flowers, but it is not to be 
trusted in the neighborhood of deli- 
cate plants. Its ample mounds may 
eventually get to be as much as a foot 
thick and a yard or more across. Its 
ability to stand up under drought 
and exposure, coupled with vigorous 
growth, makes it one of the best for 
planting in unconsidered places, where 
it can spread as it likes, with the 
assurance that it will always be an 
ornament. All these forms of the 
creeping thyme may be propagated 
from cuttings at almost any season. 


WINNING SLOGAN. 


At the A. A. N. convention, as re- 
ported in the preceding issue, a prize 
was given for the best of the sixty- 
odd slogans submitted in the prize 
contest during the past year. The 
winner was Harry E. Malter, of the 
Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, 
Mich., and he reports his slogan 
reads, “It's a Home When It’s 
Planted,” and not “It Is a Home 
When It’s Planted,” as reported. He 
believes the repetition of the word 
“it’s” is more effective, and that this 
positive statement is an improvement 
on the old slogan, “It's Not a Home 
until It’s Planted.” 





A. A. N. TO HEAD SOUTH? 


A concerted effort to take the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
convention to North Carolina in 1943 
will be made by nurserymen of that 
state and other southern states, ac- 
cording to the statement of Mrs. 
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RIGHT WHEN YOU ARE BUSIEST 
AND LABOR MAY BE HARD 10 GET 


You can cut Hand Weeding 
and Save Money as Well 


Save at least le per Flat in hand-weeding costs . . . and drop 
your losses that come from Damping-off and many other 


Disease-causing fungi! 


TREAT COMPOST SOIL WITH LARVACIDE (Chlorpicrin)- to 
destroy most weed seeds, nematodes, fungi and insects that cause 
damping-off and other soil diseases. 

IT’S SOUND ECONOMY—tTreating quantities, say 100 yards or 
more, the cost is only about le per flat, while that of hand weeding 
is at least double this. And this year, labor is apt to be hard to get. 


TREATMENT IS EASILY MADE in bins, deep frames or piles, with 
applications usually made at each foot level, as the soil is built up. 


SOIL SHOULD BE TREATED WHILE STILL WARM, say before 
the end of September. Your reservoir of treated soil is then held 


for use during the winter. 


Seedlings grown in Larvacide usu- 
ally show a thick, even stand, with 
strong root development, as com- 
pared with those grown in un- 
treated soil, hence transplants are 
particularly numerous, healthy and 
vigorous. 


Write for interesting literature 
on this Easier Method of Soil Fumi- 
gation and Benefits you may expect 
from it. 


RESULTS 









Atleft: Un- 
treated soil, 
showing sabun- 
dance of weeds. 






At right: 
Soil treated 





is a tear gas chemical, shipped in liquid form. Comes in 
cylinders 25-180 lbs. and 1-lb. bottles, each in safety can, 
6 and 12 to wooden case. Stocked in major cities. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, Established 1816 


117 Liberty Street 


NEW YORK 
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Nancy Royer, High Point, N. C., on 
her return from this year’s meeting, 
reported the High Point Enterprise. 
Mrs. Royer, owner of Boxwood 
Gardens, High Point, received the 
recognition of the shipboard conven- 
tion with applause as the association's 
first woman delegate in its sixty-six 
years. She was accompanied on the 
boat by her husband, R. P. Royer. 
According to the new by-laws, the 
association must meet in each of the 
six regions once in nine years. Since 
the month of July, when the con- 
vention is held, is usually quite warm 
in the deep south, Mrs. Royer pro- 


LARVACIDE, the ORIGINAL Chlorpicrin Fumigant, is Guaranteed over 99% Pure 





poses Asheville, N. C., for the 1943 


convention. 





LABAR GIVEN ELKS’ POST. 
Frank S. LaBar, LaBars’ Rhododen- 


dron Nursery, Stroudsburg, Pa., re 
cently elected vice-president of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, has been appointed to another 
high post. He has been named dis- 
trict deputy grand exalted ruler of 
the northeast Pennsylvania district 
of the Elks. This district includes 
nineteen lodges with 5,300 members. 
It is the duty of the deputy to visit 
every lodge in his jurisdiction. 
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Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


August 4 and 5, Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, annual meeting, Hotel Nanse- 
mond, Ocean View. 

August 5 and 6, Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men's Association, summer meeting, In- 
dian Queen hotel, Stroudsburg. 

August 6, Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association, field day, Waltham field sta- 
tion. 

August 9, Wisconsin Nurserymen's As- 
sociation, summer meeting, Firemen’s park, 
Waterloo. 

August 13 and 14, Southern Nursery- 
men's Association, Lexington, Ky. 

August 19 to 21, National Association 
of Gardeners, annual meeting, Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

August 26 to 29, National Shade Tree 
Conference, Mayflower hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

September 3 and 4, Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, Austin. 

September 24 and 25, Mississippi Nurs- 
erymen’s and Florists’ Association, Heidel- 
berg hotel, Jackson. 





PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM. 


The program of the summer meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association, to be held at the 
Indian Queen hotel, Stroudsburg, 
August 5 and 6, with LaBars’ Rho- 
dodendron Nursery as host, is as fol- 
lows, on daylight saving time: 


AUGUST 5. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

1:30 p.m. Meeting on grounds of La- 
Bars’ Rhododendron Nurs- 
ery. 

“Guarantee and Replacements 
in the Retail Nursery,” by 
Peter Cascio, Richard Wy- 
man and members. 

3:30 p.m. “Arthur Hoyt Scott Arbore- 
tum,” by Harry Wood. 

6:30 p.m. Clambake at another location 
in nursery. 

AUGUST 6. 

10:00a.m. “The Dutch Elm Quaran- 
tine,” by R. N. Bell. 

“Report of the A. A. N. Con- 
vention,” by Charles Hetz. 

“Camouflage and other Wash- 
ington Office Problems,” by 
Frank LaBar. 

Business meeting. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon. 


Visit to Buck Hill, Skytop 
and Poconos. 





PLAN OHIO OUTING. 


The Ohio Nurserymen's Associa- 
tion will hold its summer meeting in 
Lake county, and members are ad- 
vised to be at the Parmly hotel, 
Painesville, at 9 a. m., August 21, as 
the group leaves then for a day of 
fun. 

No account is yet given as to what 
will happen, but the notices are ac- 
companied by green tickets entitling 


the bearer to a trip through the In- 
dustrial Rayon factory, luncheon, 
yacht ride, swimming and evening 
of dancing. 

For banquet reservations write 
Alex Zebehazey, Resthaven Nurs- 
eries, Perry, O., as soon as possible. 

The committee in charge consists 
of Melvin Wyant, Alex Zebehazey, 
William Youmans, Joseph Martin and 
Roger Champion, chairman. 





VIRGINIA PROGRAM. 


The program of the tenth annual 
convention of the Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, to be held Au- 
gust 4 and 5, at the Hotel Nanse- 
mond, Ocean View, will feature Prof. 
J. P. Porter, of Cornell University, 
author of the series of articles ap- 
pearing monthly in the American 
Nurseryman on landscape planning 
and planting. Most of the time at 
the morning session each day will 
be allotted to him. The first morning 
he will speak on “The Purpose and 
Meaning of Plant Design and How It 
Affects the Nurseryman,” while the 
second morning his subject will be 
“Design Applied to Some of Our 
Planting Problems.” 

Later in the first morning, Dr. 
Obainshane, of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, will speak, after which a 
round-table discussion will be led 
by S. N. Griffith. 

In the afternoon, guests will visit 
Norfolk nurseries, or fish or swim. 
In the evening will be held a ban- 
quet at the hotel, at which the elec- 
tion of officers will take place. It 
will be followed by committee meet- 
ings and a meeting of the Virginia 
A. A. N. chapter. 

Some time will be devoted to busi- 
ness on the second morning. In the 
afternoon E. M. Quillen will report 
on the A. A. N. convention. F. W. 
Parker, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, Inc., Wilmington, Del.. will 
speak on “New Developments in 
Fertilizers.” 

The convention will close with a 
talk by A. G. Smith, Jr., on “Your 
Association and What It Means to 
You,” followed by the installation 
of officers and the selection of the 
1942 meeting place. 

There will be space available for 
small plant exhibits by members. In 
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addition, commercial exhibits are to 
be made by Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J.; J. Horace McFarland Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Alexandria, Va.; 
Hamilton Paper Corp., Richmond, 
Va., and Southern Pottery, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The enjoyable location of the meet- 
ing, at a beach hotel, coupled with 
the program and exhibits, give ex- 
pectations of a good attendance. 





OKLAHOMA SHORT COURSE. 


A one-day short course for nurs- 
erymen is announced by Oklahoma 
A. & M. College for August 5. Ex- 
hibits on various subjects of interest 
to the trade will be set up for inspec- 
tion. It is announced that informa- 
tion relating to the use of chemicals 
on cuttings, assembled during the 
past three years, will be available for 
distribution to the nurserymen in at- 
tendance, 

At the morning session Dr. M. 
Afanasiev will be in the chair; in 
the afternoon, J. Lee Brown. The 
program follows: 


“November Freeze and Its Effect on 
Trees,” by Dr. F. B. Cross. 

“Causes, Identification and Control of 
the Prevailing Plant Diseases,” by Dr. K. 
Starr Chester. 

“Plant Lice and Aphis: Life History and 
Control,” by Dr. F. A. Fenton. 
“Little-known Problems in 

Pines,” by L. G. McLean. 

“The Arboretum at Blackwell Lake: 
Its ~~. and Development,” by Dr. 

is. 

“Use of Veneer Bands in Propagating 
and Selling Plants,” by Bob White, Bob 
White Greenhouses, Tulsa. 

“Photographic and Projecting Equip- 
ment,” by Leon Wollard. 

Criticism of selected planting develop- 
ment on the college campus, by Howard 
Jensen, University of Oklahoma; Rell P. 
Phillips, Thomas Nurseries, Tulsa; N. D. 
Woods, Woods Nursery & Landscape 
Service, Oklahoma City. 

Informal discussion and consultation on 
personal problems. 


Growing 





TEXAS DATES SET. 


The annual convention of the Texas 
Association of Nurserymen will be 
held at Austin, September 3 and 4. 
President Ross Wolfe, Stephenville, 
the other officers and executive com- 
mittee members are now working on 
the program. 

One of the high lights of the meet- 
ing will be the presence of Richard 
P. White, executive secretary of the 
A. A. N., Washington, D. C. J. M. 
Ramsey, Austin, is working on the 
entertainment. 

A large out-of-state attendance is 
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expected, as prominent members from 
all bordering states have indicated that 
they expect to attend. Also a much 
larger attendance of Texas nursery- 
men is anticipated. 

Harvey Mosty, Sec’y. 





SOUTHERN PROGRAM. 


If the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association, August 13 and 
i4, at the LaFayette hotel, Lexing- 
ton, are in line with the text of the 
“streamlined” program published be- 
low, there will be no lack of novelty 
and good times. That is expected 
anyway, because the meeting will 
help celebrate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Hillenmeyer Nurs- 
eries. The tour on the afternoon 
of August 13 will conclude at the 
Hillenmeyer Nurseries, where re- 
freshments will be served. 

The program will not be crowded, 
as may appear by its length below— 
the good old items of invocation, 
welcoming address, response, etc., 
have just been dressed up in the 
modern advertising style of the 
young folks at Lexington. Here is 
their form of a convention program: 

AUGUST 12, 7:30 P. M. 


For early comers—meeting the secre- 
tary—signing on the dotted line—getting 
all set for a big time. 

Fellowship hour—meeting the new and 
renewing old acquaintances. 

AUGUST 13, 8:30 A. M. 

Signing up the latecomers. 

First knocking of the gavel. 

“May the Lord Bless Us,” by Dr. A. W. 
Fortune. 

“Lexington, the Heart of the Blue Grass 
—We Welcome You!” by Hon. T. Ward 
Havely, mayor. 

“Delighted to Come and Know We 
Are Going to Have a Grand Time,” by 
Henry Homer Chase. 

“Things We Expect You to See, Hear 
and Do. We Hope You Will Not Go 
Away Disappointed,” by Louis Hillen- 
meyer, Jr. 

The president gets his out of the way 
and then sighs in relief—Walter W. 
Hillenmeyer, president. 

Telling the world who you are—every- 
body stands, smiles and speaks out loud. 

Naming special small groups to report 
later if some one has gotten away with 
our money—if the president has said any- 
thing in his address—if any of our mem- 
bers turned their toes to the daisies— 
who is going to be our next president— 
where we are going to meet, etc. 

“Personality in Business’ (and he has 
it), by W. Emmett Milward, past presi- 
dent, National Selected Morticians (he is 
alive and how!). 

“Telling and Selling the Customers” 
(he can do both), by William A. Natorp, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Time out for fresh air. 

AUGUST 13, 1:45 P. M. 
Meet in lobby of hotel for tour of the 
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TAXUS 


CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


Outpost Taxus Go Twice As Far 
The Finest Taxus We Have Ever Grown ! 


Many plants are as wide 
as they are high — Rich 
Green in color — Perfect 
plants 5 to 10 feet high. 





For use as individual 
specimens or for hedges— 


CAN BE SHIPPED 
ANYWHERE 


Treated and Certified as 
Japanese Beetle free. 


Try to see these or if de- 
livered will send photos. 


eee = OUTPOST NURSERIES 


; : INCORPORATED 
Boe | Ridgefield, Conn. 











Please Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN When Writing Advertisers. 





SEEDS 


We are in a position to quote attractive prices on NATIVE 
TREE, SHRUB and VINE SEEDS, also TENNESSEE 
NATURAL SCREENED PEACH SEEDS. All of the 1941 
crop. We did not carry over any old seeds, and any orders 
placed with us will be filled from this year’s crop. Seeds will 
be gathered when thoroughly ripened and will be properly 
handled. 

If interested send your want list for quotations before the 
crop is gone, as we shall only gather enough seeds to take 
care of the orders booked. Prices will be right and quality 
will be guaranteed. 





Send your Want List for prices on EVERGREENS, 
HEDGE PLANTS, HARDY SHRUBS, SHADE AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND VINES. 














Forest Nursery Company, Ine. 
McMinnville, Tennessee 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 


J. R. Boyd 
President 








world’s finest stock farms and points of 
interest. 

Tour of Hillenmeyer Nurseries, at 5 
Pp. m. 

Drinks and eats as guests of the Hillen- 
meyers in their gardens, on Georgetown 
road, route 25. 


AUGUST 14, 9 A. M. 
Attention! “They may have sounded 
Taps for me last night, but here I am 
ready for the first gong.” 
“Putting the Spotlight on the Cus- 
tomer and Then Convincing Him He 
Needs Our Products,” by F. R. Kilner, 








i iintieematlisteinetibend = 2 
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Chicago, the man who edits the American 
Nurseryman. 

“Mr. Roosevelt May Be Running the 
United States, but I Am Commander-in- 
chief of the American Nurserymen™ (for 
one term only), by Edwin Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo., president, A. A. N. 

“You May Get Lost in Washington 
These Days, but I Sure Can Tell You 
Some Things That Are Going On,” by 
Richard P. White, executive secretary, 
A. A. N., Washington, D. C. 

“Bug, Blight, Beetles and Bunk,” by 
Howard Tilson, the man who sees to it 
that you get clean nursery stock from 
Kentucky. 

Time out for lunch—don't eat too much; 
we have a banquet coming up tonight. 

AUGUST 14, 1:15 P. M. 

“Modern Landscape Architecture,” by 
Hubert B. Owens, who heads the depart- 
ment that teaches and inspires young folk 
at the University of Georgia. 

“Income and Taxation (or Optimism 
and Pessimism), a New Experience for 
Nurserymen?” by Prof. Robert Haun, 
college of commerce, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

General business: 

“Special groups” report. 

“How Many Have Paid and What I 
Have Done with Your Money,” by the 
secretary-treasurer. 

“All about the Bad Laws Which Have 
or Threaten to Put Us Out of Business,” 
by the legislative committee. 

“Resolved, That We Thank Everyone,” 
by the resolutions committee. 

“Where Do We Meet Next Year?” by 
the committee on time and place. 

“Certifying the Hand-picked Nom- 
inees,” by the election committee. 

Bringing forward the officers who will 
lead us next year, by the installation com- 
mittee. 

Farewell to business, but don’t forget to- 
night!—Adjournment. 

AUGUST 14, 7 P. M. 

From soup to nuts—Banquet—"‘t’s Still 
a Good World We Live In,” by Eldon S. 
Dummit, president, Optimist International. 





PENNSYLVANIA TRIALS. 


Announcement of the annual vege- 
table and flower variety and breed- 
ing field days of the department of 
horticulture of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., has been 
made by Warren B. Mack, head of 
the department. 

Flower and ornamental plant ex- 
periments, which will be open for 
inspection August 15, include, in ad- 
dition to test plantings of a large 
number of ornamental shrub and 
evergreen tree species, 263 samples 
of marigold varieties and 338 sam- 
ples of other annual flower species. 
Besides these, forty-seven samples of 
annuals which are to be judged for 
All-America awards, twenty-seven 
new samples of herbaceous peren- 
nials, 115 varieties of gladioli and 
ten varieties of roses will be shown. 
Collections of herbaceous perennials, 
which have been grown for several 
years and which will be available for 
examination. 
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Conference Program 


The Seventeenth National Shade 
Tree Conference will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 26 to 29. A 
record attendance of 400 delegates is 
anticipated. 

A comprehensive program covering 
technical and lay aspects of tree pres- 
ervation and related subjects has been 
prepared, but discussions of the use 
of trees and shrubs in camouflage and 
other applications of the arboricultur- 
ists’ science in meeting the require- 
ments of the national defense pro- 
gram will hold a major interest. 

In addition to subjects relating di- 
rectly to control of insects and dis- 
eases attacking trees and shrubs, the 
program will include papers relat- 
ing to the prevention and treatment 
of injury to ornamental plants by 
gases, smoke and the other chemical 
elements found in the air of indus- 
trial communities, studies of soil, turf 
and water conditions in their relation- 
ship to trees, a discussion of advertis- 
ing, selling and collections as _per- 
taining to arboriculture, a review of 
laws pertaining to shade trees and a 
plant clinic. 

In addition to the papers to be pre- 
sented, the program will include edu- 
cational and trade exhibits and field 
demonstrations. One of the interesting 
features will be an identification con- 
test with prizes to be awarded to the 
members who demonstrate closest fa- 
miliarity with the large variety of 
plant materials to be displayed. 

The entertainment program will in- 
clude guided tours of the national 
capital, a visit to Mount Vernon, a 
moonlight cruise on the historic Po- 
tomac and a banquet and dance. 

Officers of the conference are: Presi- 
dent, E. N. Cory, University of 
Maryland; vice-president, D. S. 
Welch, Cornell University; secretary- 
treasurer, L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State 
University; editor, Paul E. Tilford, 
Ohio agricultural experiment station. 

H. M. Van Wormer, Richmond, 
Va., is general chairman of the con- 
vention committee. The tentative pro- 
gram follows: 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26. 
Morning: Registration. A half day 
with the exhibitors. 
1:30 P. M. Ladies’ luncheon. 
Conference called to order. 
Address of welcome. 
Response, by E. N. Cory, 
president. 
2:00 P. M. Business meeting. 


3:30 P.M. “The Chemotherapy of Vas- 
cular Diseases of Shade 
Trees. Injection Treat- 
ment as a Means of Con- 
trolling Vascular Diseases 
of Shade Trees,” by 
James G. Horsfall, experi- 
ment station, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

:00 P.M. “Tolerance of Shade Trees 
to Spray Materials,” by 
George S. Langford, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 
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7:30 P. M. Boat trip on Potomac river 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 
9:00 A.M. “The Soil and Its Relation 


to Tree Growth,” by L. 
D. Baver, University of 
North Carolina, Raleigh. 

9:45 A.M. “Water Relations to Plant 
Growth,” by O. F. Curtis, 
Cornell University. 

10:30 A.M. “Diagnosis of Shade Tree 
Troubles,” by D. §, 
Welch, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

11:15 A.M. “Turf Culture with Special 
Reference to the Estab- 
lishment of Turf Beneath 
Trees,” by John Mon- 
tieth, United States Golf 
Association, Washington. 

:00 P. M. Field demonstration of 
equipment and tools and 
observation of certain ar- 
boricultural practices. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 


:00 A.M. Observational tour of 
Mount Vernon and other 
historical places. 

:30 P.M. “The Place of Universities 
in the Training of Arbor- 
ists,’ by S. N. Spring, 
college of forestry, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

:15 P.M. “Observations and Recom- 
mendations for Prevention 
and Treatment of Injury 
to Ornamental Plants Due 
to Smoke, Gases, Sodium 
Chloride, Calcium Chlo- 
ride and Similar Causes,” 
by Forrest C. Strong, 
Michigan State College. 

:00 P.M. “Historical Review of Laws 
Pertaining to Shade 
Trees,” by Edward T. 
Simoneau, special justice 
of the District court, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

3.45 P.M. “Advertising, Selling and 

Collections as Pertaining 

to Arboriculture,” by Fe- 

lix Held, secretary of col- 

lege of commerce, Ohio 

State University. 
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7:30 P.M. Annual banquet. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 
9:00 A.M. Business meeting. 


Va) 


:30 A.M. Interesting experiences in 
arboriculture during 1940- 
41, by six selected com- 
mercial or scientific mem- 
bers from different re- 
gions of the country. 

:00 A.M. Plant clinic: Planting and 
care, pest control and 
special problems. Leader, 

P. Pirone, New Jer: 
sey experiment station, 
New Brunswick. 
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LILACS, choicest varieties in various 
sizes. 

RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 
EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii, 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


POT-GROWN PLANTS 
Climbing Vines 
Cotoneasters 
Wisterias 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 











|| RHODO - LAKE 
| NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 
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| de WILDE’S 
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RHODODENDRONS, || 
AZALEAS | 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 

















KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 


Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 











FREIGHT RATE HEARING. 


In accordance with notice posted 
by the general traffic committee of 
the southwestern lines, a general pub- 
lic hearing was held at bureau head- 
quarters, St. Louis, Mo., July 17, at 
which time proposal No. 23144 was 
considered. 

This proposal is to establish class 
25 rating, minimum weight 18,000 
pounds, and class 20 rating, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, each minimum 
subject to rule 34 of classification on 
nursery stock, viz., trees, shrubs and 
plants, balled, in straight or mixed 
carloads to apply to, from and be- 
tween points in the southwest. 

The meeting was attended by a 
representative group of nurserymen, 
who ship balled and burlapped nurs- 
ery stock within the area. Those 
present for the hearing included 
J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Ralph C. Griffing, Beaumont, 
Tex.; C. C. Mayhew, She rman, Tex.: 
George F. Verhalen, Scottsville, Tex.; 
J. E. Conard, Stigler, Okla.; Harold 
S. Crawford, Ottawa, Kan.; H. J. 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Wilma 
Gunter, Beaumont, Tex., and Charles 
Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., traffic man- 
ager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. 

The nurserymen were given ample 
opportunity to explain the necessity 
for this lowered freight rate on balled 
nursery stock and tell how it would 
place more tonnage on the rails over 
long truck shipments. Many ques- 
tions were brought up as to the cur- 
tailment of shipping by rail under 
the present rates and the possibility 
of increased shipping by reason of 
the change in classification. 

While no definite decision was 
reached at the hearing the committee 
seemed to be favorably impressed 
with the possibilities of the pro- 
posed change, how it will benefit the 
shippers as well as the railroads. 
Since no objections were being 
brought up, it is generally felt that 
the proposal will go through ana 
report by the bureau is awaited. 


Wilma Gunter. 





The proposal was approved by the 
southwestern lines when it came up 
for consideration July 21 at the 
southwestern freight bureau traffic 
committee meeting. The approved 
record, however, is subject to con- 
currence of the western trunk lines. 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings, 
Cuttings, 


Grafts. 


We solicit your inquiries 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 


Mountain View 











New Jersey 
1893 


is4i > | 
We Offer— 
FOR FALL 1941 and SPRING 1942 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 
APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc 


SHRUBS 











Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Ab‘es balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus ame:icana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











SEEDS 


Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
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Charlie Chestnut 








Note: Some of the members 
was asking me at the conven- 
tion about a certain deal on big 
elms, which I had a hand in. 
Here is the facts regardless of 
what one particular nursery- 
man has been telling about. 

“Well, Chas., it looks like this 
mornings mail is a washout,” Emil 
was saying one November morning as 
we was reading over what the mail 
man dragged in. “There aint even a 
want list,” Emil said. “Mostly ads 
and circulars.” 

“What did you expect to get?” 
I says. “We aint got nothing to sell 
but a few overgrown honeysuckles 
anyway, and besides you should just 
be happy that there aint anybody 
threatened to sue you this morning. 
No news is good news as the old say- 
ing goes,” I says. 

“T got a good notion to go to work 
and make up a classified ad offering to 
trade honeysuckle for most anything. 
That is anything in the line of stuff 
for the retail trade. There sure aint 
no scramble for honeysuckle.” Emil 
was talking mostly to himself without 
commenting on my remarks. In fact 
I think half the time he dont even hear 
me, otherwise he would flare up now 
and then when I burn him a little. 

“Probably the paper aint in the 
mood to run your ad, unless you pay 
that balance of 75c from last spring,” 
I says. 

“Its their own fault, Chas.,”’ Emil 
says, “I told them to cancel the ad.” 

“You sure did, Emil,” I says, “I'll 
vouch for that, but that was two days 
after the paper come out. They got a 
rule on that.” 

“I got a right to a few rules too,” 
Emil says. “I'm going to stick up for 
my rights.” He was pushing all the 
stuff off the desk into the waste basket 
as he was talking. 

“Wait a minute, Emil,” I says. 
“Here is a letter we aint opened up 
yet.” I picked it up and seen it was 
from Ohio some place. 

“Open it up and see what they 
want,” Emil says as he handed me 
his pruning knife. “Must be that let- 
ter was stuck onto one of them price- 
lists. What does it say, Chas?” 

“It aint nothing, Emil,” I says, 
“Just some gent got us mixed up with 


Big Tree Specialist 


somebody else.” I glanced on over 
the letter. “What this!” I says. “He’s 
coming here to the nursery. By 
George, Emil! he’s coming this morn- 
ing on the 10:15." That was as far 
as I got. Emil jerked his feet off the 
desk, grabbed the letter out of my 
hand, fumbled around with his bi- 
focals and read the letter himself. 
As I said it was from Ohio and here 
is the letter: 


Riverbend Nursery, Gents: Last summer 
at the Convention you will recall you 
told me you were specializing in big shade 
trees, and had a big stock of 6” Elms 
cheap. I have a contract for the govern- 
ment for 60 trees and can use some of 
your stuff. I will be in Riverbend on 
the 10:15 train Thursday merning to see 
the stock, Yours truly, 
Amos Appleberry. 


“Holy mackerel! Chas., what will 
I do? Am I in a mess. I aint got even 
one 6” elm, let alone 60.” 

“So what?” I says, “Its his own 
fault. He’s just got you mixed up with 
somebody else. Its a mistake, thats all. 
Its just his hard luck. Relax, Emil, 
maybe he will take a carload of honey- 
suckle when he finds out he has got a 
hold of the honeysuckle king instead 
of the big shade tree specialists. Who 
is this Appleberry anyway? Never 
heard of him.” 

“Oh shut up,” Emil barked at me. 
“It aint no mistake at all. I mean 
its a mistake all right, but its a mis- 
take on my part. I remember Mr. 
Appleberry at the convention, we was 
in the bar just talking this and that.” 

“What do you mean, this and 
that?” I says. “Just what was the 
conversation or had you been in the 
bar so long you cant remember.” 

“He was bragging on all the busi- 
ness he done and he got me tired of 
it. We was talking like you do at 
the convention just making conversa- 
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tion and he says to me, what do you 
grow he says, big stuff or little stuff? 
“Mostly big stuff,” I says, or prob- 
ably some remark like that. Then he 
says, “Big shades?” and I says, “Sure 
mostly Elms 6” and up.” It was just 
idle talk Chas. I never seen Apple- 
berry before but he bought me a 
couple of hookers, so I wanted to be 
agreeable. I aint give that man Ap- 
pleberry a thought since and now 
he'll be here in 45 minutes. Think 
of something, Chas., think fast, 
Chas.” 

I didnt say anything right away. 
“Chas., are you thinking of some- 
thing? Dont just stand there.” Emil 
was getting red in the face and ex- 
cited. 

“Yes, Emil,” I says, “I was think- 
ing of two things. One is you sure 
stuck your neck out bragging about 
an imaginary nursery, and the other 
thing is I got to go to the cemetery 
in Lake Park. I got an appoint- 
ment for 10 o'clock.” I started to 
walk towards the door, but I knew 
he would stop me before I got 4 feet 
away. Emil was behind the 8 ball 
and as usual he didnt have an idea 
in the world. 

“Wait, Chas.,” he says, “We have 
got to figure this out. You can go 
to Lake Park tomorrow. Or how 
would it be Chas. if I go to Lake 
Park in your place. You could meet 
the train and just tell Appleberry 
we are sold out. Tell him we cleaned 
out on a big order last month. That's 
it Chas. just tell him we are sold out. 
There aint nothing wrong with be- 
ing sold out, is there Chas? You 
better get on to the depot Chas. Go 
ahead Chas., you can buy him a cigar 
and a 50c dinner. Get him going 
again on the 3 oclock train, I wont 
be home until supper time.” 

“Listen Emil” I says, “I aint going 
to get mixed up in the deal at all. 
After all it was your idea to pop 
off the way you did with them wild 





SURPLUS 





For Fall Delivery 100 Rate 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, 15 to 18 ins., B&EB.................... $0.90 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 12 to 15 ins., branched, add 15c B&B... .25 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 18 to 24 ins., B&B, Heavy specimens.... .75 
Mahonia Aquifolium, 2 to 3 ft., B&B, Heavy specimens....... .90 
Peonies, named varieties, 5 to 7-eye divisions ............... 12 
Peonies, named varieties, 8-year-old clumps................. 50 
Mc nan sp ictdeueee eee eaveneaeuas 45 
i i OE, Bic ccc cnecceccecesecdsseds bance -50 
ee en ceca cacenessbenanede needs 4244 


Many other “tops” buys on our fall surplus list. 


VARSITY LANDSCAPE SERVICE, Lafayette, Indiana 
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TREES 


Thousands of fine 
SPECIMEN 


PIN OAKS—3 to 4%-in., stemmed 
6 to 7 ft., spaced 8x8 ft. 
HEMLOCKS—6 to 15 ft., perfect. 


Also 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 
Hemlocks—Taxus Capitata 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, INC. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 








FRUIT TREES 


CHERRIES, APPLES, PLUMS, 
PEACH, PEAR, QUINCE, 
DWARF APPLE and PEAR 


An excellent assortment 
of varieties including 
the best of the newer 
kinds. We solicit your 
list of requirements for 
special quotations. 





Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Established 1884 


400 Acres Dansville, N. Y. 








Carload prices on 


BARBERRY and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
will amaze you. Write. 


75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
B & B. Quantity production, 
300 acres. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


Extra-heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet apart in nursery rows. 


AMERICAN HOLLY 


Propagated from hardy Massachusetts stock se- 
lected for berries and foliage, 1-year grafted 
plants in 4-inch pots, outside frames. Also large 
specimen plants. 

roton 2 _ 9 


Peekskill Nursery = peitin“n® 


(3 miles east of Peekskill on Route 202) 








NUT TREES: List includes 
Black Walnut, Heartnut, Nuf > 
Enclish Walnut, Chestnut, s 
Filbert, Michery, and Cherry = OB, 


Deseriptive a free. 
44 years growing trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
Dept. T-741 Lancaster. Pa. 





NURSERIES 











Reliable Wholesale Growers of 
High Quality Stock 


A Splendid Assortment of 
Nursery Stock in General 


LAKE'S Shenandoah Nurseries 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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ideas at the convention. He will 
tell it all around the convention next 
summer, how he made a wild goose 
chase clear over here from Ohio for 
nothing. Emil, its a dirty trick to 
try to push it off on me that way. 
Just count me out of it,” I says. 

Emil thought it over for a minute. 
Then he says, “Chas., if you will go 
ahead and handle him like I said, I 
will go to work and pay you in full 
for the wages I held out on you last 
summer when you went on the boat 
trip. In fact, Chas., I will pay you 
for your wages when we go to the 
convention in Chicago next January.” 

Here was my chance to get even 
with the old boy, so I says, “Emil if 
you will also give me an expense ac- 
count for the convention in Chicago 
next January, I will take the mess off 
your hands.” 

“O. K. Chas.”, he says, “Its a deal. 
All I got in cash now is $4. Here 
it is and I will give you the rest of 
the $8 Saturday.” 

“What do you mean $8?” I says. 
“Its $12 you held out and not $8,” 
I says. 

“Dont argue, Chas.”’, he says, “The 
train is due in 12 minutes. I'll give 
you the full amount even if its against 
my principals.” 

‘I should have it in writing, Emil”, 
I says, “but I aint got time now. Dont 
tell me later on you dont remember 
the deal.” 

I went on down to the depot and 
waited for the train to pull in and 
Emil got out of town just as fast as 
he could and would stay away I knew 
until he was sure Mr. Appleberry 
was far away from Riverbend. I never 
set eyes on Mr. Appleberry, but I 
knew he would probably be the only 
one that got off the train anyway. 

“Well now, what goes on here.” 
I says to myself when the train 
stopped. Out come not one gent 
but two. And there was no mis- 
taking that one was our old friend 
John Bushbottom. I didnt doubt the 
other one was Amos Appleberry. 
“Greetings Chas. my boy”, said John. 
“Meet Mr. Appleberry, Chas.” We 
all shook hands and talked about the 
weather a minute while the train got 
going again. “Where is that old 
blowhard of a boss of yours, Chas.” 
said John. “What did he say when 
he got that letter? Ill bet be had 
a fit didnt he Chas?” 

Old John let the cat out of the 
bag right away. I could see that let- 
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1866 1941 


75 EVENTFUL YEARS 


Established in 1866... this year 
being our seventy-fifth finds us 
still in our original location . 

having survived throughout the 
years Wars, Depressions, Pros- 
perity, Taxes, Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Prohibition and the Weather. 


We now begin the seventy-sixth; 
still resolute in our convictions 
that Mankind should live at Peace, 
America be Free and Independent 
and that we as Nurserymen have 
a definite assignment to make 
America more Abundant and 
Fruitful. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE ILLIN 











SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 





Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 

















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm 8t. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
ty 4 8 Forestry Co., "Ine. 
. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 









MAHALEB SEEDLINGS 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 


CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
1 and 2-year. 


Washington Nurseries 
Toppenish, Wash. 








ARTHUR DUMMETT 
61 West Grand St. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


“MICHIGAN PEAT” 
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ter was just a frame up on Emil, just 
a gentle raspberry for shooting off 
his mouth at the convention, but I 
didnt say nothing about that. “I 
aint seen Emil for a couple of days”, 
I says. “He is off on a collecting 
trip, so I opened the letter this morn- 
ing and come right down to the train. 
Whats the idea anyway, John?” 

“It dont matter anyway”, says Ap- 
pleberry, “John put me up to writing 
that letter just to get Emil a little 
fussed up. I knew he didnt have 
any Elms anyway. John told me 
that. So we thought it wouldnt hurt 
to give the old boy a little dress- 
ing down.” 

“Lets go over and get a beer”, 
I says. I needed a few minutes to 
think things over. 

After we sat and chewed the rag 
a little while, I figured it was time 
to get down to business. I knew 
John Bushbottom didnt come just 
for the ride. The chances are John 
had some kind of a left handed deal 
in mind, so I knew I better keep my 
wits about me. 

“Chas”, he says, “Amos here is 
looking for a car or may be two cars 
of honeysuckle. He's got a contract 
to enclose the grounds around a 6 
acre factory with a thick hedge and 
I told him you couldnt beat honey- 
suckle. Also I told him you couldnt 
beat Emil for honeysuckle. I aint 
got any big lot of honeysuckle my- 
self so I brought him over here. 
What have you got to show him? 
We are going over to my place to- 
morrow and make a deal on some big 
Elms he needs for a government 
contract. Sorry Emil wasnt here I 
figured we could have a little fun 
with the old boy.” 

“Well John, you know there aint 
anybody got us beat on honeysuckle. 
Lets get in the car and run out to 
the nursery.” I says. 

We had plenty of time to kill until 
the 3 oclock train so I drove on out 
past Mrs. Brewsters place. “This 
here is our best customer,” I says 
to the two passengers. “Me and 
Emil laid out this whole place. It 
runs along the highway here for al- 
most a half a mile.” 

There is a row of Elms along the 
road that me and Emil planted about 
7 years ago, before Henry died. They 
are pretty stuff now, about 6”. Ap- 
pleberry seen them right away. 
“Thats the kind of stuff I'm look- 
ing for John”, he says. “Wish I had 


that row right there for that gov- 
ernment job.” 

“I got stuff just as good as that, 
Amos”, John says, “Not quite so big 
but good. I'll show you the stuff 
tomorrow when we go to my place. 
I been saving you 60 of the best, 
Amos.” 

I listened to the conversation but 
didnt say nothing. I had an idea 
working. I knew the state was go 
ing to widen the highway and those 
trees was going to come out sometime 
in the next year or two. In fact 
Mrs. Brewster had taken a fancy to 
Maples and she told me one time that 
if them Elms ever come out she 
would plant Maples inside the fence 
line. Maybe the old girl could be 
talked into a deal I thought to my- 
self. It wont do no harm to find out. 

John got me aside before we got 
into the field. “Figure me in for 
10% when you quote prices Chas. 
I'm the one that got Amos talked 
into coming over here.” 

“I can’t do nothing about that,” 
I says. “You will have to take it up 
with Emil.” 

“Dont think I wont either’, he 
says. 

It wasnt hard to sell Mr. Apple- 
berry. That stuff was big and thick 
and cheap, so we made the deal in a 
hurry. Then I turned John and Mr. 
Appleberry loose in the greenhouse, 
while I slipped over to the office 
and called Mrs. Brewster. She said 
we could have the 70 Elms or what- 
ever it was, if we would plant a new 
lot of maples inside the fence. I told 
her we was working on a deal and 
would let her know. We got a lot 
of maples a couple of inches or so 
that would do the trick, so we could 
handle the deal without no trouble. 

There was a full hour left until 
train time so I says to John. “Sit 
down here in the office, John, and 
make up a list of fruit trees for Emil 
for the retail trade. Figure out what 
you got and the prices and I will 
take it up with Emil when he gets 
home. We are going to need quite 
a lot of stuff for spring”. 

John fell for that line good. So 
that gives me a chance to slip out 
for a minute with Mr. Appleberry. 
“Me and Mr. Appleberry is going 
out in the nursery for a minute, John. 
We will be right back.” 

When we got outside I says, “Mr. 
Appleberry I heard you say you liked 
the looks of that row of Elms at Mrs. 
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Brewsters. I didnt want to mention 
it in front of John, but I got an 
option to buy that whole row of 
about 70 trees. The highway is go- 
ing to be widened there so the trees 
has got to come out. Mr. Apple- 
berry, we will load them trees on the 
cars for you for $8 each and you 
know yourself you wont find any 
stuff like that in any nursery any 
place.” 

“I sure would like that stuff only 
I more or less promised John the 
order”, he says. 

“You know how particular the gov- 
ernment is, Mr. Appleberry, you 
wouldnt have no trouble with that 
stuff all up to grade and all alike. 
You wouldnt make no mistake Mr. 
Appleberry and so far as John is 
concerned, he aint going to have to 
answer any complaints from the gov- 
ernment.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, Chas”, 
he says. “Put me down for 60 of 
the best ones at $7 each and its a 
deal. Only dont mention a word 
to John. He will be sore when he 
finds out, but I will let him down 
easy. I'll just tell him I will let him 
know later.” 

As I put John and Mr. Appleberry 
on the 3 oclock train John says, “Tell 
Emil not to get sore about that letter, 
Chas.” 

“Dont worry John”, I says, “you 
really done Emil a big favor, fact a 
much bigger favor than you realize. 
So long, John, good bye Mr. Apple- 
berry” I yelled as the train pulled 
out. “Ill see you at the convention.” 





THE Park Ridge Nursery, Park 
Ridge, N. J., has been sold by Ed- 
ward Baumann to O. Straus. 

OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 
is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


1941-42 List Now Ready and Will 
Be Sent on Request. 











Dependable 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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WRITE US ABOUT — 


* Evergreen liners 

* Hardy shrubs and shade trees 
* Phlox liners and field-grown 
* General assortment of stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











TAXUS 


Special offering of 5000 large 
specimen Taxus. 


SR neo oes Ko kard ee 
PE  cccneanntriesanaa eines 6 to 9 ft. 
PD  conineverneans ve eee cnet eee 
SEED a eno es ctveceesecassennl ae ue 


These plants are offered for early Fall 
sale at especially attractive prices. 
F.O.B. our nursery only. No deliveries. 


Hudson Valley Nurseries 


Green Haven, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


10 miles from Fishkill, on road to 
Pawling. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














NORTHERN- GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen — 8 men Ever- 
greens, BAB — ts *4 it Trees — 
} ate Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 

Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA. 


Considerable confusion exists con- 
cerning the nomenclature of the up- 
right Japanese yew. According to 
botanical descriptions, the Japanese 
yew, Taxus cuspidata, is a tree grow- 
ing to the height of fifty feet or 
larger, with spreading or upright- 
spreading branches. Thus the up- 
right-growing type frequently listed 
as Taxus cuspidata capitata is typical 
of the growth habit of the species 
and consequently the varietal name 
“capitata” is not recognized by most 
botanical authorities. 

The use of the varietal 
“capitata” has become so common in 
the trade it will be hard to drop. It 
seems feasible that a varietal name 
should be used to distinguish be- 
tween the upright and the spreading 
forms. If the species name is to 
apply to the upright type, then a suit- 
able varietal name should be had for 
the spreading form. 

The Japanese yew in question is 
one of the best of the small tree ever- 
greens. Where given ample room 
and not trimmed too closely, it forms 
a broad pyramidal plant usually less 
than fifteen feet in height as seen 
in landscape plantings. The needles 
are 2-ranked and dark green. The 
flowers are unimportant from a land- 
scape point of view, but the red 
fruits are often rather abundantly 
produced on large plants and attrac- 
tive. 

Culture of the upright type of 
Japanese yew does not differ from 
the spreading form. It does best in 
a loose, well drained soil which is 
also retentive of moisture. It does 
well in sun or shade and will stand 
exposures other than severe wind- 
swept locations. The root system is 
shallow, and a good mulch is better 
than extensive cultivation. 


name 


Propagation is from seeds or cut- 
tings. Cuttings should be taken from 
terminal shoots or from distinctly up- 
right laterals often arising from the 
main branches on the upper part of 
the plant. Cuttings root readily 
when taken in late summer or during 
the early winter months. 

The upright type of the Japanese 
yew is useful in foundation plant- 
ings, especially at the corners of a 
house, as specimens and for planting 
in the informal border. If properly 
trimmed it can be used for hedges. 


L. C.C. 
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GROWERS AND 
WHOLESALERS OF A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialties 


Large Hard Maple 
Alpine Currant 
Bleeding Heart 
Double Gypsophila 
Mountain Ash Sdlgs. 
Rooted Evergreen Cut- 
tings (both potted 
and bare root) 
Large Flower Clematis 
(both potted and 
field-grown) 


Evergreen Grafts 
Budded Elm Liners 
French Lilac Liners 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 








15,000 
JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA 


Sheared and root-pruned. 


Each 
3 to 4 feet, heavy.................. $1.00 
4 to 5 feet, heavy.................. 1.35 


in lots of 100 or more 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


a 
ERGREEN SI EDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 








Higher labor costs, taxes, etc.. wil! 
be reflected in higher wholesale 
and retail prices. You will earn 
extra profits, if vou hook your 
initial requirements early. 


Send Want List for panna 


















MOUNT ARBOR - NURSERIES 


HENANE 








This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


CREDIT AND FINANCES. 


The writer has just finished read- 
ing through the recently printed 
pamphlet on the problems of the 
nursery industry as compiled by 
Senator Murray's committee inves- 
tigating the problems of small busi- 
nesses. It certainly is enlightening. 
Along with the others, I agree with 
most of the complaints and that 
“something should be done about 
them.” But there is one trouble that 
must be taken care of almost ex- 
clusively by ourselves. That is the 
matter of credit and finances. 

In the “good old days” the aver- 
age nurseryman probably had a first 
mortgage on his land, probably based 
on its value as farm land plus some- 
thing on the buildings. In addition, 
he would go to the bank and borrow 
on a note, on the good will, inventory 
and equipment, to carry him through 
the slack seasons. For a long period 
this method was successful; then 
came the depression, and the govern- 
ment instituted a lot of laws and 
regulations that were aimed to pre- 
vent another depression, but, coming 
on top of the one we were in, made 
operations doubly difficult. The 
writer is not a New Dealer, but if 
one will examine these regulations 
disinterestedly, I think he will agree 
the laws are as sound as the rest of 
the economic ideas of the New Deal 
are unsound. 

For a good many years it has been 
the economic philosophy of the na- 
tion that if a man had a good-size 
mortgage on his home and if he 
paid interest on it regularly for ten 
or twenty years he still had an equity 
equal to, or better than, his original 
one—a delusion that has exploded 
with an awful bang. The same false 
idea applies to business mortgages 
and bonded indebtednesses, an idea 
that the unearned increment of real 
property and the naturally expand- 
ing economy did not make seem 
false. 

Since the depression, it has be- 
come necessary, on both old and new 
mortgages, that more or less regular 


amortization payments be made. This 
is an excellent idea, and there is 
no reason why this method cannot be 
turned around into a sound way of 
taking care of expansion. In the 
old days, when there was a little 
extra cash, instead of paying off the 
mortgage, some expanding was done. 
If, however, over a period of years, 
you have regularly reduced your in- 
debtedness, it probably will be pos- 
sible again to increase your indebted- 
ness for modest expansion, which will 
in turn be amortized. Treating your 
capital financing in this way, your 
business will remain on a fairly even 
keel through the ups and downs. 
One of the worst fallacies is the 
idea that interest does not amount to 
much; at least, most people and busi- 
nesses are trying to incur obliga- 
tions rather than to pay them. Yet, 
even under F. H. A. financing, a 
$10,000 house costs $10,000 if paid 
for in cash, but $18,000 if paid for 
in twenty years or something like 
that. And $8,000 is a good sum. I 
am not inferring that borrowing is 
not necessary or desirable, but that 
as little as possible is ideal and that 
the amount paid out in interest can 
represent a relatively large sum and 
with its reduction, profits will rise. 
Taking care of the capital financ- 
ing in this manner, the next impor- 
tant step is to get your cash position 
in such shape that the receipts from 
one planting season will carry you 
until the money starts coming in 
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from the next. You will probably 
say, easier said than done, but al- 
ready most nurseries are complaining 
that they must exist on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. So why not change 
your existence from one of using 
your receipts from a planting season 
to pay for past operating expenses 
to the one of using them to pay cur- 
rent expenses through the slack sea- 
son? It is not easy to do this and 
probably will require a couple of 
years of hard work to change from 
one position to the other. Will 
power is needed, too. 

Even if you have assets for quick 
short-term credit, so much the better 
to carry you over the unexpected 
emergencies that always seem to 
show up. Incidentally, it is rela- 
tively just as easy (or hard) for a 
large business to do this as it is for 
a small one. 

If you handle your bank account 
in this manner, it perhaps will be 
unduly large at certain times, just 
at the end of the busy season, for in- 
stance, and the temptation to use it 
for expansion is considerable. Some 
will even think that much money 
lying idle is uneconomical; that is 
where you are wrong. You are sav- 
ing the six per cent or better that 
you would pay on the loan and, in 
addition, you can discount your bills, 
a saving which can mean as much as 
twenty-four per cent annually on 
your money. In addition, with avail- 
able cash necessary, purchases can 
be made to advantage. 

Many nurserymen still cling to the 
old June 1 and December 1 payment 
dates, another anachronism that holds 
back the industry. Other than its 
use to help an individual business to 
get on its feet, there can be no excuse 
for its present-day use. Here, again, 





for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 


CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 

Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


WHICH WILL 
BRING THE 


WHICH WILL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS of THIS>\ 


Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
Large quantities of lining-out stock 
in evergreens for fall 1941 and 
spring 1942 delivery. Write early 
for quotations. Remember there is 
no packing charge, and we pay ship- 
ping costs on lining-out stock to any 
point in the United States. 25% 
of the purchase price reserves stock 
for future delivery on any order. 


Wholesale Only 








A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 











RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Headquarters for... 


Trees with vigorous roots 
and sturdy stems 

Fruit trees 

Shade trees 

Flowering trees 

Weeping trees 

Shrubs 

Roses 

Small fruits 


Plenty of moisture, good soil, cul- 
tivation and liberal grading combine 
to make more Rich & Sons trees a 
better buy. 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 














APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley Evaporating Co. 
Yakima, Washington 








the ideal is to work to get yourself 
into the position where it is no 
longer necessary. 

The philosophy that cash must be 
working is all wrong, particularly as 
applied to the nursery business, 
where the turnover is once in from 
three to five years. If you were in 
the grocery business and turned over 
your merchandise every month, then 
it would be a waste to have idle 
money. But during the three months 
between planting seasons in the nurs- 
ery business the money is hardly to 
be considered idle. Comparing turn- 
overs, three days is the same to the 
grocer as ninety days is to us. Yet 
if the grocer has a little extra cash 
for three days, he doesn’t go and try 
to plunk it in some expansive invest- 
ment. 

Those of you who fear that such 
a method will reduce your chances 
of expansion are mistaken, for other 
than its inhibiting of unhealthy ex- 
pansion, it really has the opposite 
effect in several ways. To get credit, 
unfortunately, you must have credit. 
As you pay off your debts, the bene- 
fits accumulate, not only by reducing 
the amount you must pay out in in- 
terest, but also probably by reducing 
the interest rate, too. The net profit 
is what is left over after the expenses 
are paid and has little to do with the 
size of the business. A good small 
business is better than a bad large 
one, and the former will help you 
live longer. 

The nursery is like a farm. The 
good farmer treats his farm like a 
bank; all of his effort is in improving 
the farm he has, not buying another 
until he really needs one. It is some- 
thing from which he gets a living. 
So should the nursery be treated. 

E. S. H. 


PICNIC AT BUTLER, PA. 


The summer meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, July 16, was a stag picnic, 
held at John M. Eisler’s nursery No. 
1, Butler, Pa., with seventy members 
and guests attending. 

The afternoon and evening were 
spent in badminton, horseshoes, vol- 
leyball, mush-ball, boating and swim- 
ming. Dinner was served at 6 p. m. 

Harry Troup was in charge of the 
athletic contests, and John Eisler 
handled the refreshments and dinner. 

L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 
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PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY C0. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





Quality Stock 


Fruit Trees 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Shade and Flowering Trees 
Deciduous Shrubs 


Conifers and Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens 


Vines and Bulbs 
Portland Roses 





Write For Our Catalogue 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 





Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
—Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 
Ash — Norway and Schwedler Maples 
—Flowering Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 


Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


With the memory of last year’s short- 
ages still fresh in mind, and the prob- 
ability that stock will be more in de- 
mand next year, protect your business 
by ordering now for delivery -next 
season. 

Maples — Birch — Hawthorn — Chi- 
nese Elm—Bechtel’s Crab—Flowering 
Cherry—Weeping Cherry—Weeping 
European Aspen—Laburnum Vossii 
—Laburnum Adami. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


CONTROL ANTHRACNOSE OF 
SYCAMORE AND OAK. 


Anthracnose is a seasonal problem 
on oaks and sycamores, bringing at 
such times calls for information, di- 
rections for treatment and service in 
the care of attacked trees. On such 
occasions will be useful tree pest 
leaflet 48, issued in July, 1940, en- 
titled “Sycamore and Oak Anthrac- 
nose.” This leaflet, written by Dr. 
Alma M. Waterman, of the federal 
division of forest pathology, consists 
of four printed pages, three of which 
are devoted to a discussion of the 
disease. It is obtainable at small 
cost from the Massachusetts Forest 
and Park Association, 3 Joy street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Anthracnose, says the leaflet, is par- 
ticularly severe on the American syc- 
amore. The London plane tree and 
the European sycamore are more re- 
sistant, although they also occasion- 
ally suffer severe infections. White 
oak and swamp white oak are the 
most susceptible oaks, but the scarlet, 
black, red and southern red oaks fre- 
quently are damaged. Also, the pin 
oak, the swamp chestnut or basket 
oak and the bur oak occasionally be- 
come infected. 

To control anthracnose, the leaflet 
recommends three or more applica- 
tions of 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. 
The first application should be made 
early, when new growth is beginning, 
to prevent infection of the newly de- 
veloping buds. Subsequently, at 10- 
day intervals, second and third appli- 
cations should be made to protect the 
leaves as they develop. In addition, 
as a sanitary measure, the pruning 
out and burning of infected twigs and 
branches (recognizable by the pres- 
ence of anthracnose cankers) should 
help to control the disease. 


Although the leaflet does not men- 
tion them, and although there are 
no experimental data at hand 
definitely to support them, two addi- 
tional suggestions can be made for 
the control of anthracnose, which 
might tend considerably to increase 
the effectiveness of treatment. The 


first is that if, before buds begin to 
break, a one per cent spray of Elgetol 
is thoroughly applied to the ground 
beneath trees, a considerable reduc- 
tion in the infectious material devel- 
oped on the ground is likely to re- 
sult. The second is that the effec- 
tiveness of sprays applied to trees 
would probably be considerably in- 
creased if soybean flour were added 
to the Bordeaux mixture at the rate 
of one-half pound to each 100 gal- 
lons of spray. Soybean flour is prov- 
ing an effective spray “sticker” and 
should be especially valuable during 
the rainy periods which appear most 
favorable for the development of 
heavy anthracnose attacks. 


L. R. T. 





WHITE PINE DESTROYED 
BY ROOT AND BUTT ROT. 


Since about 1928 it has been 
known that if white pine plantations 
are located on sites unfavorable in 
the beginning or rendered unfavor- 
able by subsequent changes in the 
water table or other environmental 
factors, considerable damage can be 


IRISES POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS 


You want more business, don't you? 
Well, why not do something about it? 
Make an exhibition planting of Way- 
man’s Modern Irises now and attract 
crowds of buyers next year. I'll be 
glad to help you make an attractive 
selection. Send for greatly reduced 
wholesale prices and descriptive cata- 
logue of world's finest varieties illus- 
trating 95 varieties in full color. 





If interested, write for 4-color folder 
listing 69 choice varieties of Poppies, 
also a separate colored folder listing 
90 varieties of Day Lilies. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 

PEONIES AND IRIS 
for early fall ae 
assortment — Write for list 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kansas 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 


30th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY CO. 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Md. 
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done to the trees by a disease known 
as root and butt rot. This disease 
is caused by a fungus, Polyporus 
schweinitzii, which is frequently 
called the velvet-topped fungus from 
the appearance of its fruiting bodies. 
The fungus attacks the roots and 
basal portions of trees, producing a 
brown charcoal-like decay of the 
heartwood. 

This fungus is known to have been 
present in the pinetum of Michigan 
State College, at East Lansing, for 
over ten years. In November, 1940, 
a severe windstorm blew down a 
number of the 44-year-old white 
pines in the pinetum, permitting a 
study of the effects of disease, upon 
which Forrest C. Strong has recently 
reported. 

As to the affected trees in the 
pinetum, four were broken off by the 
windstorm from six inches to three 
feet above the ground level. The 
breaking was the result of the weak- 
ening of trunk structure by the ad- 
vanced stages of decay extending 
from the roots up into the heartwood 
of the trunks, in one case to a height 
of more than ten feet from the 
ground. The effect of the rot can 
best be imagined as the production 
of a hollow core within trunks ten 
to twelve inches in diameter, sur- 
rounded at the time of the storm 





Oriental Poppies 


20 varieties 


Hemerocallis 
10 varieties 


Phlox 
10 varieties 


Other perennials suitable for 
early autumn planting. 


Send for price list. 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 

















PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
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HOBBS 


We offer in Carload Lots: 


APPLE, 1 and 3-year 

CHERRY, 1 and 2-year 

PEACH, Leading Varieties 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
3-in. 

ELM, Moline, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

ELM, Vase, 3-in. up to 5-in. 

MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3Yy-in. 

ar x stock of Evergreens up to 5 to 
6 ft. 

Juniper, Pfitzer’s, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 


Shrubs, Peonies, Roses, etc. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in bra 
Established 1875 





HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 
Newburgh 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Manchurian Apricots 
Paradise Asparagus 
American Plum 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O:S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
FARIBAULT MINN. 





——_—FALL 1941 


Native Azaleas and Evergreens Our Specialty. 
For Color and Beauty Get Azalea Calendulacea, 

Flame Azalea. 

Azalea Calendulacea 
Lining-out, 12 to 18 ins. 
Medium Clumps, 12 to 18 ins. 
Heavy Clumps, 18 to 24 =, ben ees 12.00 per 100 

Azaleas, Mixed Colors, Red, ite 
and Pink 


Lining-out, 12 to 18 ims......... 2.00 per 100 

Heavy Ciumps, 18 to 24 ins...... 7.00 per 100 
Native Evergreens, Hemlock 

4 to - n-ccnevessous con . ++. 8.00 per 1000 

OEP Be Biiicccccsocaececeveoveed 10.00 per 1000 
par 2] Virginiana, Red Cedar 

Uae Miccdeesssescecancsoeee 3.00 per 1000 
Vinea Minor 

Transplanted, Well Branched 

DED . 060vnnsnaminnehteaaiees 18.00 per 1000 


Ask us ne our New Fall Catalogue just out. 


HIGHW: AY GARDENS NURSERY 





McMinnville, Tenn. 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. 8. 10 inches to 6 feet. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mra. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











by only two to three inches of solid 
wood. Five of the trees blown down 
fell because of the breaking of some 
rotted roots, which permitted the up- 
rooting of the main root system. 

A mapping of the area where the 
majority of the trees were felled by 
the wind shows clearly that the 
fungus had spread through the soil 
from one tree known to have been 
infected in 1928. The most 
extensively rotted internally were 
nearest to the location of this earlier 
infected tree. The rapid spread from 
the original infection and the num- 
ber of trees destroyed indicate the 
devastating effects of this disease. 

Control measures are largely of a 
cultural nature. The selection of 
sites favorable to the growth of white 
pines, which avoids growth stagna- 
tion of trees when they reach an age 
of 20 or more years, is important. 
Also, thinning as the stand ages to 
encourage undiminished growth and 
careful planting in the beginning to 
avoid earth pockets in the roots are 
practices worthy of attention. Al- 
though there probably is no economi- 
cally practical method for eradicating 
the fungus from an infected soil, it 
might be advisable, where threatened 
trees have recreational or esthetic 
value, to attempt soil sterilization 
with carbon disulphide as it is prac- 
ticed in citrus groves in California 
for the control of shoestring root rot. 


trees 





CONNECTICUT OUTING. 


The summer meeting and outing 
of the Connecticut Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation was held at Lake Com- 
pounce, July 23 

About eighty-five were present, of 
which thirty-one were members. 
Burr's delegations numbered twenty- 
two. Wives, children and employees 
made up the rest. 

The business meeting opened at 
1:45 p. m. after a steak and chicken 
dinner. The treasurer's report 
showed a balance of $695.52 in the 
treasury. Wellington Kennedy re- 
ported on the A. A. N. convention. 

The following new members were 
voted in: Young's Nurseries, Wil- 
ton; Chippendale Nurseries, Inc., Old 
Lyme; Case Co., Inc., Ridgefield. 

The meeting adjourned to a 
darker room, where the secretary 
showed movies of the 1941 conven- 
tion cruise, tree-moving and the 1940 
New York convention. 

Then groups started enjoying the 


Ld 
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you received Dreer’s 


Have 
New Wholesale Catalogue for 


1941? If not write for your 
free copy today. You will 
find it helpful throughout the 
year. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRASS 
SEEDS 


of Fine Quality 
We Specialize in Domestic 
and Imported Turf Grasses 


Ask for samples and prices 
Also free subscription to Lawn Care 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


MARYSVILLE OHIO 











North Dakota and 
Montana Seeds 


1941 crop available soon 


Pseudotsuga Douglasii (Eastern 


Mont.) 
Picea Engelmannii (Eastern 
Mont.) 
Pinus scopulorum (N. D. and 
Mont.) 


Pinus flexilis (Eastern Mont.) 

Pinus albicaulis (Eastern Mont.) 

Pinus contorta (E. Mont. Lodge- 
pole) 

Junipers of all kinds. 

Deciduous tree and shrub seeds, 

wild flower seeds and crude botan 

icals. 


E. C. MORAN Medora, N. D. 














HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavering and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
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facilities offered by the management, 

and particularly popular were bowl- 

ing, roller skating and swimming. 
Peter Cascio, Sec’y. 





LAKE COUNTY ELECTION. 


William A. Youmans, of Mentor 
Avenue Gardens, Painesville, O., was 
elected president of the Lake County 
Nurserymen’s Association at the an- 
nual meeting, June 30, at Painesville. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Ralph Taylor, of the Ralph E. Hunt- 
ington Nursery; secretary, Clifford 
Waldorf, of the Elmdorf Nurseries, 
and treasurer, E. R. Ramsey, of Storrs 
& Harrison, Inc., all of Painesville. 
Melvin E. Wyant, Mentor, retiring 
president, conducted the meeting. 

Prof. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, discussed his recent trip to 
Alabama and conditions in the south. 

Plans for entertaining members of 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


20 cents per line, 
each insertion 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Peonies, cut flower varieties. Send for list. 
Littleford Nurseries, Downers Grove, III. 


3000 NORWAY MAPLE. 
2%-in. and up in caliper being offered at a 
bargain. Quoted on request. 
WAYNESBORO NURS., WAYNESBORO, VA. 


NEW CROP. 
Mazzard Cherry seed and Peach pits being 
offered for August and September shipment. 


Quoted on request. 
WAYNESBORO NURS., WAYNESBORO, VA. 


GRAFTED THOMAS BLACK WALNUT. 
Select Black Walnut and White Oak Seedlings. 
Write for prices. 

NUT TREE NURSERIES, 

John W. Hershey, Owner, Downingtown, Pa. 




















Ready To Quote Prices 
For Fall Delivery 


Lilium Candidum, 

Daffodil bulbs, ready in August. 

Muscari, Heavenly Blue, ready in 
August. 

Hemerocallis, ready any time. 


Peonies, ready in September. 


GEO. Ww. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








WANTED 


Wholesale nursery stock in exchange 
for quality printing. Stationery, price 
lists, small catalogues. Send samples of 
literature, list stock and inquiries on 
printing. Address No. 195, c/o American 
Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
when they meet in Lake county in 
August were announced by Roger 
Champion. 





WEST VIRGINIA MEETING. 


At the closing business session of 
the 2-day summer meeting of the 
West Virginia Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation at Oglebay park, Wheeling, 
July 9 and 10, Tom Haines, of Cole- 
Haines Nurseries, Inc., Bluefield, was 
elected president, to succeed J. H. 
Annon, Wheeling. Other officers are 
O. F. Wagner, Clarksburg, vice-presi- 
dent, and T. R. Teague, Charleston, 
secretary-treasurer. Clarksburg was 
chosen as the place of the January 
meeting. 

The first business session, on the 
preceding day, was followed by an 
open meeting, at which more than 
150 members of district garden clubs 
joined the nurserymen to hear Roger 
Champion, of Crampion Nurseries, 
Perry, O., discuss “The Business of 
Growing Plants”; O. F. Wagner, 
“The Care of Trees,” and Dr. R. B. 
Dustman, head of the department of 
agricultural chemistry, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, “Plant 
Growth—Promoting Substances.” 

A banquet at the park restaurant 
and a tour of Oglebay park brought 
the convention to a close. 

Members of the association ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Oglebay 
park as a meeting place for any group 
interested in planting, because of its 
horticultural interest. Brooks E. Wig- 
ginton, landscape architect for the 
park, explained the proposed ar- 
boretum to be constructed, and the 
association took under advisement a 
suggestion that it be responsible for 
the planting of some small area in 
the arboretum. 





NORTH CAROLINA MEETING. 


The ninth annual convention of 
the North Carolina Association of 
Nurserymen was held at the Ocean 
Terrace hotel, Wrightsville Beach, 
July 23 and 24. 

Invocation was by Rev. W. T. 
Manson, and the address of welcome 
was delivered by D. J. Herrin, mayor 
of Wrightsville Beach. 

At the round table discussion sev- 
eral tools and implements were rec- 
ommended. 

It was brought out by some speak- 
ers that nursery stock will be scarce 
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FOR SALE 


Nursery featuring evergreen trees, 
shrubs, shade and flowering trees. Close 
to thriving city of 25,000. Large home 
construction program under way, as well 
as heavy government expenditures for 
big-time projects. 


Located near the center of large or- 
chard, timber and farming activities in 
the heart of the Willamette valley in 
western Oregon. All ten acres under ir- 
rigation. Land may be leased or bought 
Doing good business for 30 years. 


Address No. 197, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








FOR SALE 


Well stocked nursery, fully equipped. Contains 
approximately 60 acres, consisting of ornamentals. 
deciduous shrubs and evergreens; about 3,000 sq. 
ft. of glass; double-deck storage, 50x92 ft. Lo- 
cated near a large city in a well known nursery 
center in southern New England. Failing health 
is the reason for selling. Address No. 196, c/o 
American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIL. 








FOR SALE 


Well stocked nursery, approximately 
23 acres; near Chicago. One of the 
North Shore’s finest nurseries. Failing 
health is reason for selling. Address 


No. 202, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 


S. Dearborn St., Chicago, -Ill 








35-acre nursery, 35 miles from Chi- 
cago; general stock, including 10,000 


Elm trees, 2 to 6 inches in diameter; 
excellent soil; best transportation. Bar- 
gain for quick sale. Address No. 201. c/o 
American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape architect and salesman, 
salary and commission. We believe we 
are offering an excellent opportunity for 
a young man of ability and character. 

Harry Franklin Baker, 
2929 Emerson Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis, Minn 








HELP WANTED 


Salesman with knowledge of landscaping wanted 
by established landscape specialists in western 
city. Must have a car. Salary and commission. 
Send qualifications, age, salary to start, photo 
and samples of work. Address No. 198, c/o Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 








HELP WANTED 


PROPAGATOR AND GROWER 
Well established nursery in an active area in 
middie west is prepared to employ a competent 
propagator and grower. Preference is given to one 
with experience under an expert and one who wants 
to accept greater responsibility. Write, giving 
full experience and remuneration desired. 
Address No. 200, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Experienced in nursery trade to travel in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and Ohio 
Exceptional opportunity for dependable man to 
represent a reliable firm. State experience and 
age in first letter. 

Address No. 194, c/o American 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Nurseryman, 








WANTED 


Landscape architects, salesmen, nurs- 
erymen, plantsmen, drivers. Am ex- 
panding present operations and need 
those willing to cojperate over a 3-year 
period to ultimately become a part 
owner in the business; complete exper'i- 
ence available in general greenhouse 
propagation and general landscaping. 

P. T. Cassin, Mentor, O. 
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next planting season, and it was rec- 
ommended that the public be ad- 
vised to buy early, as stock of many 
items will be entirely sold out by 
next fall. The demand has been un- 
usually good because of federal and 
public building all over the country, 
and the supply has been curtailed 
by higher wages and often by the in- 
ability to get trained help. 

Dr. M. E. Gardner, head of the 
department of horticulture, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, was 
highly praised for articles in vari- 
ous papers in which he urged the 
public to deal only with reliable li- 
censed nurserymen and to beware 
of unlicensed peddlers. 

H. L. Nettles, Nettlewood Nurs- 
eries, Asheville, recommended a 
change in the material and labor lien 
law and to include the nursery busi- 
ness in this law. 

The banquet July 23 was a great 
success, and the singing of the forty 
members present was much enjoyed. 

July 24 talks were made by five 
speakers. H. Churchill Bragaw 
spoke on “New Types of Plants.” 
“Types of Plants That Proved Suc- 
cessful in Planting Housing Projects” 
was the title of the talk given by 
R. J. Pearse. F. E. LeClair’s subject 
was “New Desirable Varieties of 
Plant Material.’ “Soil Fertility for 
Nursery Stock” was the subject of the 
talk given by Dr. L. G. Willis. Dr. 
M. E. Gardner outlined the work 
contemplated by the state experi- 
ment station. 

Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Campbell, Greensboro; 
vice-president, J. van Lindley, 
Greensboro, and secretary-treasurer, 
J. H. Tinga, State College. 

Chapel Hill was selected as the 
next summer convention city. The 
winter meeting will be held as usual 
in Raleigh in January in conjunction 
with the nurserymen’s short course. 

Luncheon at Miss Janies was en- 
joyed by all, and sightseeing tours 
were made to. shipyards, housing 
projects, Camp Davis and Hutaff’s 
quick-freezing establishment. 

E. I. Tinga. 


ADOPT CODE AT BEAUMONT. 


The Beaumont Florists’ and Nurs- 
erymen’s Club, of Beaumont, Tex., 
has adopted a new constitution and 
by-laws and a declaration of stand- 
ards of fair competition. One of 
the declared purposes of the club is 
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FEED LAWNS 


~NOW - 


RASS grows best from Labor Day until heavy frost. 
For best results, use the fertilizer that’s specially 
formulated for lawns — AGRICO FOR LAWNS, TREES 
and SHRUBS. Get quick, 


WITH AGRICO 


strong, deep-rooted growth to 
carry through winter and start 
fast in early spring. Use Agrico 
and have a lawn to be proud 


AGRICO 





plant foods. 





of. For bulbs and flowers, use 


AGRICO FOR GARDENS. 


Get the most for your money 
— use these special-purpose 
Backed by over 80 years’ experience, Agrico 
is made ONLY by The American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, one of the world’s largest fertilizer producers. 


AGRICO—THE NATION'S LEADING FERTILIZER 


AGRICD 

















FAMOUS 


PRODUCTS 





Cc. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 

CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 


6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











to “eliminate, as far as possible, poor 
business practices and unethical acts 
in the industry.” 

The code of standards sets out that 
only legitimate members of the trade 
shall enjoy the privilege of wholesale 
prices or trade discounts, and the first 
requisite of “legitimacy” is that the 
florist or nurseryman shall have com- 
plied fully with the state inspection 
law. 

It is stipulated the minimum re- 
tail prices should be cost or value 
of merchandise plus 100 per cent, 
and cost shall include not only the 
purchase price of an article, but cost 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


_ Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 





Voom \mace 











of placing order, expense of delivery, 
etc., necessary to place it in hands 
of the seller. 

Sales to competitors in less than 
wholesale quantities are to be on a 
split-profit basis or twenty per cent 
off retail price and for cash. 

Rose grades of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen are adopted. 

The following “unfair practices” 
are listed: 


False statements as to variety, kind, 
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SUPPLIES 
<> — TOOLS 


anit 
FOR Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 
pe onan 


— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 








_——— 


Ww. 7 St. 


RAFFIA 


A few bales left. Write for present 
prices. 


GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 
Factory working solely on Defense 
No more strips will be made 
Small supply remains on 
dis- 








orders. 
this year. 
hand. Order at once or be 
appointed. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ON NURSERY HAND TRUCK, 
EVERGREEN CARRIERS AND 
AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVING 
EQUIPMENT. 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC. 
4819 MISSION ROAD 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 














Carpenter nursery twines 
assure highest quality at 
lowest cost. Let us make 
recommendations and 
quote. Just send sample 
or tell us what you want! 


Ask for free booklet, 
“Knots the Sailors Use.” COTTON 


GE0-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


440 N.WELLS ST CHICACO 








Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 


















quality, place of origin, condition, or any 
other matter, of merchandise sold. 

False statements as to competitors, or 
defamation in any way. 

False advertising in any form—news- 
paper, circular, letter, radio or display. 

Disparagement of competitors’ goods. 

False grading of flowers and nursery 
stock. 

False invoicing or omission of details 
of prices and discounts. 

Commercial bribery. 

Soliciting employees of a competitive 
employer. 

Price discrimination. 

Repudiation of contract. 

The use of subterfuges to avoid com- 
pliance with these standards. 

Intimidation or coercion to secure the 
avoidance of them by any member of this 
industry. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Bagatelle Nursery, Huntington, L. I., 
N. Y.—Wholesale price list for fall offers 
trees and shrubs, 12 pages and cover, 
4x9 inches. 

Harmel Peony Co., Berlin, Md.—De- 
scriptive price list of peonies for fall, 24 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, O.—De- 
scriptive price list, entitled “Autumn 
Planting,” features mainly bulbous stock, 


peonies, irises and roses, 76 pages and 
cover, beautifully illustrated, partly in 
color, 8x11 inches. 


C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, 
Wholesale price list of irises, 
peonies and hemerocallis, 24 
5Yyx10Yy inches. 

Geiser Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kan 
—Retail price list of irises, peonies and 
poppies, 12 pages, circular form, 4x9l4 
inches. 

Fairmount Gardens, Lowell, Mass.—De- 
scriptive price list of irises, poppies, 
hemerocallis and hostas, features many 
1941 introductions, 24 pages and cover, 
84x11 inches. 

National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Ore. 

Descriptive price list of irises, hemero- 
callis and poppies, 32 pages, illustrated 
in color, 8Y)x11 inches. 


White Nursery Service, Mecklenburg, 
N. Y.—Retail price list of nursery stock, 
devotes several pages to an index of 
common and botanical names, 48 pages 
and cover, 4'/4x8 inches. 

Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Cal.—Descrip- 
tive price list of irises and seed specialties, 
24 pages, illustrated, 8'/2x11'4y inches. 


0.— 
poppies, 
pages, 


C. J. BERG, 83, former nursery- 
man at Leonardville, Kan., and resi- 
dent of Kansas City, Mo., for the past 
seven years, died July 13. He was a 
native of Sweden. 


THE “rifle weeder™ is a new de- 
vice, in the shape of a cane, from 
the bottom of which thongs clip 
around the weed and pull it out, root 
and all. Pressing the trigger in the 
handle shoots the weed about six or 
eight feet. That's adding fun to 
gardening! 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





for Nurserymen 
Book A. illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 


For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 


Laona, Wisconsin 


ROMA LARMTCI OE 


Norsery Spades, Knives and Pruning 

Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 

Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 

96 page catalogue free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 
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AUGUST 1, 1941 





Contains 318 pages 


and Daniel J. Foley. 


Contains 


508 S. Dearborn St. 





PLANT PICTURES IN COLOR 


Books especially valuable for color illustrations 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR. By Louise Beebe Wilder. 


of text and 320 color plates, representing fully 500 
lifferent varieties of plants suitable for garden use. 
shrubs, perennials, bulbs, vase arrangements. 


ROSES OF THE WORLD IN COLOR. By J. Horace McFarland. 


Accurate color representations of old and new varieties and a source of cul- 
tural data accumulated over a period of over 40 years. 
500 of the roses best suited to American gardens. 
betically, giving originator and distributor and year of introduction........ $3.75 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR. By J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton 


275 color pictures and numerous half-tones, with brief text describ- 

ing each plant and giving essential cultural information. 

in planning harmonious color combinations in the garden 
I £ 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR. By G. A. Stevens. 


Pictures 400 flowers in full color. Accurately colored pictures of every impor- 
tant garden plant, in some cases covering several varieties of the same flower. 
Text tells briefly what each plant is and gives cultural directions. 320 pages..$1.98 


HILL’S BOOK OF EVERGREENS. By L. L. Kumlien. 


Fifty chapters, covering uses, description, propagation, historical and cul- 
tural information pertaining to evergreens; also, detailed information on prun- 
ing. 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 45 in full color..................--.c---00+--e0- $3.50 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Pictures of gardens, trees, 
Formerly $7.50; now only $2.95 


Comments on about 
Varieties are listed alpha- 


The color records aid 
296 pages........$1.98 


CHICAGO 











Don’t Buy Any Nursery Sprayer Until You 


Have Tried the 





We ship, freight paid, complete for 10 
days’ trial with money-back guarantee, 
with 25 ft. high-test spray hose, 16-ft. 
extension spray pipe and 3 nozzles. 


PARAGON No. 5 
With Money-Back Guarantee 


Fill the 50-gallon container with any spray 
solution, whitewash or water paint. Take it 
anywhere; the wide convex steel wheel rims 
can’t cut into turf; low suspension of re- 
movable container in steel chassis prevents 
upsetting on hillsides. The extraordinary 
pressure and long high-test spray hose enable 
you to do a thorough job of spraying or 
painting with very little effort and without 
changing location of the Sprayer. 


Brass Air Compression chamber is 12 inches 
high by 4 inches diameter, with cast bronze 
top and bottom caps. Pump body, plunger 
and strainer also of brass, designed for life- 
time service. Two agitators prevent solution 
from settling in container or clogging nozzles. 
Mail coupon for catalogue and 10-day trial 
offer. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 803 State Ave., Harrison, O. 
Send Free Catalogue, Price List and Trial Offer on Paragon Sprayers. 
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““‘NAMSCO”’ 


Shipments Arriving — Low Prices 


PEAT MOSS 


(IMPORTED FROM 
SCOTLAND) 


None Better 
Dark Color 
Soil Building 


Bales about 160 Ibs. 





PROOUCT OF 
SCOTLAND 


“HOLLANDIA” Burlap Squares for B&B 


New material—saves time labor 
in stock — all sizes 


“Tropik” Hot-Bed Mats, 76"x76”. 
“Burla-Pot” for growing plants. 
“Gibraltar” 


Heavy Covering Burlap. 


— Write 


New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., inc. 
122 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
“We Serve Leading Growers.” 


¢ eh Avie 
VEGETAB 


Once over with ROTOTILLER 
prepares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotatingtines plow, 

disc, harrow,smooth—allin one operation. Makes 
\% to 3 acres unexcelled deep seed bed in 8 hours. 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. lto1l0h.p. $232 up 

Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 

ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. N 





















profit with ROTOTILLER 





WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 








natmovci Teint NOBEL 


Used in connection with a Be a 7 
System, which you can build yoursel 
the Ittner Nozzle will give you efficient 
irrigation at remarkably low cost. 15 Ibs. 
pressure sprinkles a 40-foot circle ade- 
quately. Durably built—easily attached 
—extensively used. 

Write for folder and details of our 




























PD si nscesienenceasoscsnnesanashitehmnaninninanninsianniosnie COU ty nn nannnnnnnnnn nnn nenennnnnnnenrennnneenenee Free Advice Service on irrigation prob- 
lems. 
I ictal eal I sissiscpeitiassiniisphisimimnatinlbiiiguuntinaiiisitaiada ITTNER BROTHERS, Anoka, Minn. 
IENS-7ill Wane 
"a°s as: ] . rite or 
AUGUST SPECIAL r, v4 [er TREE SURGERY | compte ‘Sr 
Plate Book, 80 Colored IIlustrati e American TREE 
Price: 4 for $1.00 or $2.78 per dor, TILLAGE COMBINE SUPPLIES PAINT 
Plate Book, 160 Colored Illustrations gue IEY 
9 — TO FIT 
MB nay osndnsrori S MODES eve" Neep Trane fase”) BARTLETT MFE.CO. | CStalogue 
> ‘ . . . : 
rocess Color Printing Co aia ad 3058 £. GRAND BLYD. of Tree 
. ARIENS CO. Trimming 
183 St. 4" 
3 St. Paul St Rochester, N. Y TEU" Box 710 Brillion. Wis. DETROIT, MICH. Tools. 
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from FRanseiaitous 


REPORTED BY PROMINENT GROWERS 


HEMLOCKS — Forest seedlings 
treated with TRANSPLANTONE 
—losses less than 5 per cent against 
losses up to 80 per cent without 
treatment. Three years of tests— 
reports from dozens of users. 


PIN OAK AND SWEET GUM 
—Several nurseries report less than 
1 per cent loss of treated trees this 
spring against 25 per cent loss 
without treatment under the same 
conditions. Tests were made on ® 
hundreds of trees. 





Me ed ‘ 


poi ~ APS 


ALPINE PLANTS AND WILD 
FLOWERS—Especially the wild 
orchid (cypripediums) and arbu- 
tus (Epigza repens) show marked 
stimulation to this treatment. 


ROSES — Thousands of satisfied 
users at the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago Flower 
Shows reported remarkable results 
on their roses from regular treat- 


ments with TRANSPLANTONE. 


Pine Tree Ready for Transplanting 


AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS AND 
HOLLIES—*“Didn’'t lose one azalea under severe 
summer conditions.” “Rhododendrons showing 
chlorosis after planting brought back to vivid 
green with TRANSPLANTONE.” “Hollies ap- 


parently dead regained full vigor by watering 


DAY LILIES—Faster growth, less mortality re- 
ported by specialists from treatment of clumps 


after division. 


TREE PEONIES—Seedlings show many times 
faster growth and better resistance to damping- 


LOOK AT THESE RESULTS! 





with TRANSPLANTONE.” 


PERENNIALS — Wayside 
Gardens say in their 1941 cata- 
logue, “We find TRANS- 
PLANTONE indispensable and 
use it on all difficult to trans- 
plant trees and shrubs.” 


TREE MOVING—Wisconsin 
Tree Expert Co., Wausau, rec- 
ommends and uses TRANS- 
PLANTONE for all tree mov- 
ing, particularly shade trees. 


off after treatment. 








NURSERYMEN! 


For woody cuttings, where 
you want a faster working 
powder, use ROOTONE No. 
10—a stronger concentration 
than regular ,ROOTONE. 
Especially suited to azaleas. 
Two ounce jar, $2.00—one 
pound can, $10.00. Write 
today for our proposition to 
nurserymen. 











+o 
Can you afford to pass 
up TRANSPLAN TONE 


in your nursery practice? 


One pound can, $4.00 — 
makes 160 to 1600 gal- 
lons of solution for trans- 
planting. 


as * 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division A-29 


Ambler, Penna. 
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